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HEADQUARTERS U.S. MARINE CORPS fate 


WASHINGTON , 
Lae 


, 
25 December 1947 ‘ 
; 


From: Commandant of the Marine Corps. aS 
Tos Marines, their Families and boy og trey 
Friends. po 4 


Subject: Christmas 1947. wren. 


le It is my hope that on this Christmas - r 
Day your happiness and well-being may be entiroly 
serene. 


Le Indifference to the institution of 
Christmas is not a military virtue, nor would we 
have it soe 


Se It is a day whose significance 
bolstered the determination of Americans at Valley 
Forge, at the same time that it restored the faith 
of their families waiting at home. 


46 It is a day that knows no national 
limits, and may therefore be our greatest hope for 
dissolving international frictions. 
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Se Let us make it our devout purpose 
that peace may come on earth, with goodwill toward 
all men. 
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OOD 
FIELD, 
NOHIT 


BASEBALL —the great American 


game— it's here between the cov 








ers of this exciting story— about 
a bush leaguer with a champion's 
heart and spirit, and what hap- 
pens to him under the fire of big 
league competition. By a former 
editor of “The Leatherneck.” 


Duane Decker 


$2.50 at bookstores or from 


M. S. MILL, 425 4th Avenue, N. Y. C. 16 
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OLD - 
TIMERS 


AKE sure the 

Leatherneck will 

follow you in re- 
tirernent. 


ONLY TWO ane © PER YEAR 














Time 
to 
spare? 





Maxe the most of those extra min 
utes. Use them to study a Marine 
Corps Institute course. You'll be sur 
prised how quickly you can build uy 
your educational qualifications 

This is the kind of training that 
really pays off. Faster promotions 
while you're in the Corps. Better job 
offers when you get out. And it costs 
you not a cent. Textbooks and in 
struction service come to you gratis 

wherever you may be stationed 
Sign up now! 


Here are a few of the courses 
you may study 
Accountancy —C. P. A. Practice! Electrician 
Aeronautical Engr's, Jr. RADIO — General - 


Automobile Operating — 
Aviation Mechanics Servicing 
Bookkeeping Reading Shop 
Civil Engineering Blueprints 
Diesel Encines Refrigeration 
Drawing Stenographic — 
High Schoo! Subjects Secretarial 
LANGUAGES —French— Surveying ond 
Good English — Mapping 
Spanish Toolmaking 
Machine Shop WELDING — Ges 


Mathematics and Electric 


For enrolment application blanks and 
full information, write now to — 


U. S. MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 


Marine Barracks, Washington, DBD. C. 


NOTE: Since the Marine Corps institute was first 
founded. the International Correspondente Schools of 
Scranton, Pa have had the privilege of supplying the 
institute and Marines with certain lesson texts and 
services it is to the tnstitute and the Marine Corps 
that |. C. S. dedicates the above message 















the last dance 
. Still shining! 


THE SHINE THAT STAYS 


because it has a hard-wax finish! 





There's good reason why GRIFFIN SHOE POLISH has been 
the service favorite for so many years. GRIFFIN ABC WAX 
SHOE POLISH gives you easier, brighter, 
longer-lasting shoe shines because it 
contains more hard wax! Hard wax means easy 


shoe care. So for more shoe shine with less shoe 


shining, use GRIFFIN ABC WAX SHOE POLISH ~'\ 
... to get the shine that stays! ar BC 


GRIFFIN 


THE SERVICE FAVORITE SINCE 1890 


LF 


WAX 
SHOE POLISH 














Youre Sure to please wi 
me please with 


PRINCE 
ALBER 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


known as the National Joy Smoke — and a grand 


ped one- 
Christmas gift! 


1. ¢ hristmas-WraPp 


| OOK at chis colortu 
, cut Prince Albert’ ir’s all 


pound rin of crim} 
Merry ‘ hristmas any man who 


or rolls hus own & 
biggest se 
, the tongue. It's 
ite! Ics 


emokes 4 P!P* igarettes. 
lling robac co 


Prince Albert America S 


is rich rasting, mild, and easy OF 
1 co insure against rongue b 


sper ially treates 


PRINGE ALBES’ 


— 7 


More pipes smoke — 
PRINCE ALBERT 


than any other 
tobacco! 














YULETIDE 
INVASIONS 


i: op? Since bhi Sond 


the Delaware, history records only a 


"few battles begun on Christmas morning. Perhaps the most 
famous of these was the First Division 
* ite at Cape. Gloucester 
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YULETIDE INVASIONS (cont.) 


by Sgt. Vernon Langille 


Leatherneck Stoff Writer 


gloomier for Marines and their friends back 
home than a particular December 25, back in 

1943. 
On that day dispirited American families gathered 
around decorated trees to exchange shoddy gifts 


Pr eoomier no wartime Christmas in history was 


and whisper prayers for their sons who were scat 
tered everywhere. The gift that each would havs« 
joyously received— victory— was not in Santa’s pack 
Not that year 
Across the Atlantic Ocean in the heart of London, 
the indomitable people of an allied nation held half 
hearted celebrations under blackout conditions in 


usements. Signs plastered around tl! 


subways and rT. 
silent city reminded them that Christmas was 1,943 
years old and Hitler was 54 

“He can't spoil our Christmas,"’ they sai 

But he did. 

In other far-flung parts of the world 
news for rejoicing and news for sorrow 

President Roosevelt announced tl 
Dwight D. Eisenhower had been 
commander of the allied invasion force 

Thirteen hundred U. S. aircraft, heaviest flight t 
date, attacked German rocket installations around 
the Pas-de-Calais area 

An American plane blew up a Japanese submarine 
off the still peaceful coast of California 

The British Crown Colony of Hong Kong fell 

And most important of all, Marines of the First 
Division crammed aboard transports invaded a 
crescent-shaped island in the Southwest Pacific 
called New Britain. 

Of the 10,000 men who 
water to attack Cape Gloucester th 
windless morning, many had families. It was 7:30 
A.M. and Christmas Day in New Britian when the 
first waves hit the beaches. At about the same time 
the day before, December 25 in the U.S.A., American 
youngsters were pulling off an attack of their own 
against miles of stubborn string and tons of gay 
gift-wrapping paper 

There was the usual gumbeating about what a 


there was 


at General 


h 
appointed supreme 





waded through neck-deep 
ome. a 


lear and 


helluva day it was t % making a sion. O 
Christmas all men were supposed e brother 
Well—just about all. If the Nips had wanted to be 
brothers they had missed the boat 

Many a man lost his way in that shell-torn tropi 
cal island with the green New Britian jungle swarn 


ing at his feet. Just as many others lost their wa 
the tangle of mental confusion before the ever got 
there. These are the invasion heebie-jeebies whicl 
arise when the hole | I 1 
hended. They are soon dissolved in the hot excite 
ment of battle 

The Marines soon learned that invasions are 


possible, whether it be Christmas, T) 


a frosty Friday. Day follows night in a-monotonous 
sequence and time has a way of rolling itself int 
one big gob of endless misery 

From the military point of view, Christmas m 
well be ag vod da t nvaqc ind in the ise fC 
Gloucester, it was replete with possibilities the 


[ t 
element of surprise. In fact, it could hardly have 
been better. The Japs were familiar enough with 
American customs to know that we traditionally 


4 





indulged ourselves on holidays. Maybe they thought 
the First Division was back in its bivouac area at 
Oro Bay, too full of turkey and beer to move from 
the sack 

We were supposed to be impossible suckers at 
Yuletide, full of “‘peace on earth, good will to men.” 
At least that is what the American missionaries had 
preached when they were converting the Japanese 
to ways of the Western World. What they did not 
tell them was that we could build a gunboat as well 
as carry a Bible. It’s too bad they were disappointed. 
They should have read a little farther back in Ameri 
can history--back to the days of the Thirteen 
Colonies and the Christmas of '76 
On that particular December 25, an embittered 
rmy of frozen Continentals stretched their thin 

along the snow-covered west bank of the 
Delaware river. Across from them were George III’s 
Hessian mercenaries, the terrible German Jagers, 
who screamed ‘‘Yonkee, Yonkee,”’ and frightened the 
Americans out of Jersey. The Redcoats with General 
Howe had withdrawn to the warm firesides of New 
York. Victory-drunk Cornwallis, satisfied that the 
Revolution was over, began preparing for his return 
to bally old England 

Other people had traveling on their minds too. 
They constituted the entire executive and legislative 
staffs of the young Continental Congress. Someone 
had suggested Baltimore air as a miraculous cure for 
capitulation jitters. Washington’s army was falling 
apart, rundown at the heels and open at the seams. 
The Virginia foxhounter once said that some of his 
men were so hungry that when they walked you 
could hear their ribs rattle 

New England had sturdy stock and the sturdiest 
of these were the Marblehead fishermen whose boats 
were lying in idleness up and down the Delaware. 
Washington had passed them many times on his 
walks along the banks, but they had little meaning 
until the day he saw them as invasion craft; filled 
with men instead of fish 

You might say that marked the day of American 
independence 

No commander, regardless of how removed from 
sentiment he may be, can order his troops into battle 
on a Christmas day without some qualms of con 
science. He must weigh the expedience of his move 
against a long-standing tradition which defines 
Christmas as a day of birth, not death. A day of 
merrymaking and colors red and green. And the red 
isn’t meant to be blood on gree 

But modern wars are not run by Sunday School 


teachers, nor do they conform to the red letter days 


n grass 


n the Gregorian calendar 
The weary Continentals stumbled into columns 
f three nd ted. the st falling lightly or 
tn $5 ana waited, the snow aiing ughtuiy on 
their tattered coats. The soppy rags wrapped around 
their feet flipped and flapped as they stomped to 
keep warm. The command was given and they 
huffled off to the river. The boats were loaded. They 
ned and were loaded again. Horses hides were 
the swirling, knife-edged ice. Men slipped 
’ making so 





slashed by 
verboard and drowned without even 
is a single cry for help 

The Hessians that night were in 

eive callers. They had been feasting, drinking and 
plundering in some of the finest wine cellars in the 
East. Three quarters of them were drunk. The fox 
hunt ragged men easily dealt with the other 
quarter. One hundred and sixty-two of the Jager 
garrison escaped. The remainder was either killed 
or taken prisoner. 


position to 


nter’s 400 


This Christmas battle victory heralding the birth 
of American independence was the first great gift 
which brave men gave to their nation. History 
records many other battles fought over the holiday 
season, but only two of any importance began on 
Christmas day: 

General Zachary Taylor’s December 25th defeat 
of the Seminole Indians at Okeechobee Swamp, Fla., 
in 1864, and Rear Admiral David Porter's successful 
assault on Fort Fisher, the source of European inter- 
ference in the American Civil War. The only other 
Christmas scheduled battle in contemporary history 
is the Cape Gloucester safari in World War II. 

If there was any place in the world more un- 
Christmas-like than aboard the invasion transports 
which slipped out of Oro Bay that night, the First 
Division hadn’t seen it. Even on hard-pressed 
Guadalcanal, where many of these same veterans 
had spent the holiday the year before, the fighting 
was just about secured and there was turkey for 
dinner on Christmas Day. But this time the turkey 
had been eaten the week before. The Red Cross had 
distributed Xmas socks filled with candy that had 
melted down into a gummy ball in the toe. The 
gesture was appreciated but it fell flat. There was no 
way that the holiday spirit could be dispensed. It 
just wasn’t there. 

In the first place, Xmas is not a warm country 
celebration. It is hard to imagine a coconut palm 
dressed in gaudy tinsel with glass baubles in its hair. 
Christmas goes with sleighs and snow, fur-trimmed 
suits, and cherubic faces that have been reddened 
by the cold. It is hard to imagine what a Micro- 
nesian would do with a Yule log. 

The men collected in small groups and engaged 
in small talk. They discussed the European theatre 
of war and Fuehrer Hitler’s wrestlings with the big 
brown bear. They talked about New Britian and its 
amorphous sea of mud. Damn the mud and may 
God hold back the monsoon. Some read and re-read 
letters. The mail had come in from Australia just 
before they shoved off. Others fondled with their 
weapons and bathed them like babies in oil. Some 
sharpened their bayonets to a needle’s point. 

Ration cans littered the decks of the ships because 
nothing could be thrown overboard for fear of detec- 
tion. As the uninvited guests of the Japanese garrison, 
they wanted their call to be a surprise. Men covered 
cheese with cracker crumbs and joked about it being 
plum pudding. Others walked around teasing their 
buddies with something that looked like a turkey 
leg. It turned out to be meat and beans moulded on 
a stick. 

As they stood off shore, tiny lights on the island 
glimmered and then were gone. The enemy garrison 
was already stirring. The thought that the reverse 
was true—that the Japs might just as easily see 
them—came as a distinct shock. 

One hour before the dawn, the Navy opened up 
with its pre-invasion bombardment. All who could, 
came topside to see it. Somebody remembered that 
it was December 25, New Britain time and December 
26, back home. 

“It doesn’t seem much like Christmas down here,” 
a serious faced kid said to his buddy. 

“Technically, it isn’t,” a voice answered. “It’s the 
Fourth of July.” 

And there was no way a fellow could be sure that 
it wasn’t. 


Being wise in 


the ways of American 


customs, the Japs ruled out 


the possibility of a 


Xmas campaign 
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Invasion troops sit idly on the deck of an LCI reading books This half-track, bristling with fire power, was only one of 
and writing letters. It was Xmas at home as D-Day drew near many Christmas presents which the big LST held for Japan 


Virtually every island in the Pacific where American troops landed this one held in a tarpaulin-domed church with packing cases for an 
has witnessed at one time or another a religious service similar to altar. The Marines are paying homage to buddies who died in action 


TURN PAGE 5 


There was no “peace on earth, good will to men"’ when this A Marine-manned 105-mm. Howitzer belches smoke after 
photograph was taken. The altar is a destroyed Jap tank firing at Japanese defenders of the Cape Gloucester airport 
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PFC George r carries his machine gun back over a muddy Everything bogged down in New Britain's amorphous sea of 
jungle trail 19 days of heavy fighting at the front mud. This field piece had to be winched out by a tractor 
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Marines cross Cape Gloucester stream with rifles at the For the last 18 days of the three-week campaign, rain fell 
ready. In the torrential rains, rivers appeared over night constantly. Marines remember it as the ‘‘black'’ Xmas of '43 
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An exhausted quintet of grimy fighters ford their last Cape 
Gloucester stream. Fighting over, they head for the beaches 
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New Britain natives were puzzled by western world customs. Chaplain Harold Craven conducts a religious service in the 
The barber's tent always attracted its quota of onlookers eerie shadows of a camouflage net hiding a gun emplacement 


Ack-ack tracer fire was sent up to discourage a flight of Japanese in the campaign. Fireworks such as this made Christmas seem like the 
bombers attempting to break in on the New Britain beachhead early Fourth of July and some of the men were not so sure that it wasn't 
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Into this enlisted man's qualification card goes all of the information carried originally on 
the classification card. From these holes, IBM section can extract any information by machine 





These classification officers at Headquarters Staff Sergeant George Marlin checks all cards 
continually try to improve on the new system for accuracy as they come from recruit depots 


Corps classification 
offers Marines an equal chance 


to find the right job 


By Sgt. Edward J. Evans Photos by Sgt. Wm. Mellerup 


Leatherneck Staff Writer Leatherneck Staff Photogropher 


ACK in the days of the ‘Old Marine Corps” there were non-commissioned 
officers—and privates. These old NCOs received an order from the com- 
pany commander, selected a half dozen volunteers and went out and got 

the job done. There were no such retorts as, “but that ain’t my job!” If a man 
didn’t know how to do the job he soon found out and did it after a fashion. 

A Marine in those days may have been a rifleman most of the time, but 
somewhere in his career he learned something about artillery, motor transport, 
clerical work or even cooking. He served on land or afloat, Stateside or on for- 
eign shore. It was general duty in fact and a platoon of Marines was supposedly 
able to do anything, and often did. Promotions usually balanced the number of 
cruises a man had in the Corps. He was lucky to make PFC by the end of his 
first cruise and if he was a sergeant by the end of three he was right on schedule 

A specialist system was instituted to take care of men on technical duty. It 
allowed a man to earn more money according to his degree of proficiency 
Even though he might get as much as a sergeant he had neither the stripes nor 
the authority that goes with the rank. He was still only a private first cla 

TURN PAGE 











In machine records section at Headquarters, keypunch operator Blodgett Johnson prepares the all 


important IBM card from the original. 


specialist. When he made corporal in a non-specialist 
rate he lost money, but he was a non-commissioned 
officer and could give orders that were obeyed 
When assignments to duty were made, the first 
sergeant made them. This old top-kick had been in 
the old, small Corps long enough to know everyone, 
and theoretically, everything. He classified his men 
by a long period of trial and error observation 
according t hat they had done and could do well 
Then things began to change. A national emer! 
gency swelled the neat and compact Marine Corps 
like a balloon. When total war broke, the Corps was 
beyond the family stage where everyone knew every 
one else. Thousands of new recruits and Reservists 
on active duty brought into being new regiments 
and activities that had never before existed. Here 
was the beginning of the end for the old idea of gen- 
eral duty as it had been known in the past. It was 
no longer practicable because of the technological 
developments in modern weapons and warfare. In 
the old days each man had to be trained in many 
jobs because of the small size of the organization 





Corporals Tommy Farmer and William Gossiaux sort the classification 
cards alphabetically after they have been returned from IBM section 


10 


This card is kept up to date by use of change sheet data 


His abilities were interchangeable. Now the ex- 
pansion of the Corps made it possible for each man to 
be continuously employed in a single technical field. 

Under such a burden of assignment it was neces- 
sary to know just what duties each man was able to 
perform so that replacements could be made in a 
short time without trial and error and with a general 
rise in efficiency 

Personnel Classification began as a small part of the 
personnel detail branch in the Marine Corps when 
the Army classification system was adopted, with 
modifications, in October, 1942. This Army system 
identified military jobs and the men who did them. 
The jobs were called Military Occupational Special 
ties and each one had a specification serial number 

hese SSNs were assigned to personnel according to 
demonstrated ability on the job or special training 
Civilian education or occupation did not count for 
much except as a means of assigning a man to duty 
or schooling. After he had proved his ability he got 
the number designating his specialty 

The first big problem was the interviewing and as- 







































signing of recruits when they began their training as 
Marines. This was difficult in some respects since a 
man’s civilian background had to be evaluated for 
the most important factors, such as schooling and 
jobs held. Many of them either had too diversified a 
background or not enough of one. The most im- 
portant thing was aptitude; what a man could learn 
and do if given the opportunity. 

In many instances, hobbies and sidelines were of 
more value to the Marine Corps than full-time 
civilian occupations. A man who drove a truck for a 
living might have become a skilled photographer in 
his spare time; while another who worked as a sales- 
man had found it necessary to use several foreign 
languages. Knowing these things was important in 
finding men to do the thousands of jobs in a mush- 
rooming military organization. 

While the system was being worked out several 
thousands of new Marines had been assigned to duty 
directly from recruit training to wherever they were 
needed at the time, without regard to their prewar 
occupations. Aircraft mechanics landed in guard 
companies; electrical technicians found themselves 
driving trucks, and musicians went to mess duty. 
Others who had served the Marine Corps for years 
were often on posts where their previous experience 
could not be fully utilized. 

Classification specialists set out with one thing in 
mind: “Put the pegs in the right holes. No square 
pegs in any round holes.”’ Field crews went out to 
every post and station in the Marine Corps, right up 
to the combat areas, and the men were tested, inter- 
viewed, and classified. Everyone was given a specialty 
number according to jobs he had performed in the 
service. Only one job in the case of each individual 
was tagged as primary, the rating based on length of 
time, training, and recentness’of employment. This 
was for all intents and purposes the job he could do 
best. Any other numbers assigned a man were addi- 
tional, and could be designated as primary later de- 
pending upon the needs of the service and the man’s 
ability. 

All of this classification procedure was only part of 
the broader plan which has not always been clearly 
understood by the rank and file most affected by it. 
Old time NCOs who had soldiered in every land and 
climate that had beckoned the Corps found it diffi- 
cult to understand why, after more years in service 
than most cared to recall, they had suddenly been 
tested and questioned as to what they could do. 

Most of them took this as an insult. They were 
“‘line’’ Marines who did their duty no matter what 
it was and felt they were able to handle any job the 
Corps gave them. They found it hard to under- 
stand why they were being swallowed up by a mass 
of personnel that had not gone through their school 
of hard knocks. Neither did they understand that as 
new equipment and techniques were adopted they 
might no longer be qualified to handle all the jobs 
the Corps now embraced. 

Even at the end of the war the classification pro- 
gram was still a long way from its ultimate goal 
that of completely clarifying, unifying and reorganiz- 
ing the personnel administration of the Corps. Some 
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Every Marine must be a specialist in modern warfare 


of the problems still have not been fully solved, but 
the main job is done. Every man can immediately be 
identified as to the jobs he has proved he can do by 
the specialty number assigned to him. Every job or 
billet in a table of organization is distinctly outlined 
as to the requirements of the man needed to fill it, 
and the duties he would have to perform. 

Beyond that, classification has made possible a 
more adequate promotion system, one that is of 
more advantage to good men and one that can give 
the Marine Corps what it needs in good NCOs. 

The experts have grouped all occupations into 
functional fields wherein related jobs are combined 
for a simplified administration. Each functional field, 
such as Engineers, has been further broken down 
into groups for bridge construction, power supply, 
and water purification. In this way all men perform- 
ing duties under the engineer branch are further 
designated as to the actual group to which their 
jobs are related. 

This new system eliminates the confusion that 
resulted from the old practice of assigning work re- 
gardless of pay grade or complexity. Even under 
early classification, a relatively simple job may have 
been held by a man in the first pay grade while a 
more complex job in the same outfit was held by a 
man in the fifth pay grade. The newest way is to 
assign jobs commensurate with rank, job group and 
functional field. 

A simplified promotion system has been the result 
of all this reconstruction in the administration of 
personnel. Competition has been narrowed down to 
the job group only, where under the old method a 
man had to compete against everyone holding a 
similar type of warrant without regard to the 
specialty. For instance, a supply clerk with a 
quartermaster warrant had to buck truck drivers 
and machinists for that corporals rank, and a small 
arms mechanic in ordnance was running against fire 
control technicians and ammunition specialists for 
promotion. A man holding a “‘line’’ warrant found 
that he was battling infantrymen, artillerymen and 
office clerks for that additional chevron. There were 
even cases where men doing the same type of 
technical work had different warrants and did not 
have equal opportunity for promotion. 

In the near future each specialty will have a full 
set of requirements and examination for advance- 
ment. Anyone expected to perform his duty properly 
is entitled to know clearly what is desired of him. 
Otherwise the results will be unsatisfactory to him- 
self, his subordinates and his superiors. Unit com- 
manders who do not realize this do themselves and 
their men a great disservice. Under the new system, 
it is obligatory for officers throughout the chain of 
command to see that, regardless of the type of duty 
assigned, each man is trained to carry out all the 
phases of his duty. 

Promotions in all grades are computed on a basis 
of actual and required strength, according to mili- 


tary occupational specialties. A constant check is 
made by Headquarters upon the actual strength and 
ranks within the specialities against the rating 
strength for efficient operation. If there is a shortage, 
promotions are then made from eligible personnel to 
bring everything into line. 

Authorization for promotions is distributed 
quarterly for all non-commissioned grades. Promo- 
tions to the first three pay grades is by name from 
rosters prepared by promotion boards at Head- 
quarters. These rosters are compiled from informa- 
tion obtained through the semi-annual fitness reports 
made on all sergeants. The commanding officer must 
grade his sergeants on the basis of comparison with 
all other NCOs in the same pay grade. Markings 
run from “‘not observed” to “‘outstanding”’ in the 
various phases of his duties, and his military quali- 
ties. The reports also cover in detail the NCO’s per- 
formance in his primary specialty and any additional 
ones he may have performed during the period 
covered. 


HEN an NCO is recommended for promo- 

tion his primary SSN must be shown and 
the commanding officer must certify that the man 
is fully qualified to perform all the duties of the next 
higher rank in the SSN, or in a related one in the 
same functional field carrying the necessary higher 
terminal pay grade. Those who now hold higher pay 
grades than allowed terminally for their SSN must 
be reassigned as soon as possible or become qualified 
for a specialty commensurate with their rank. The 
latter can be accomplished by transfer to service 
schools or other activities where retraining can be 
handled. 

To fully comprehend the classification system of 
specification numbers it must be understood that 
SSNs are of two types. One is the number assigned 
a man to designate his proved ability in a certain 
specialty through job performance and/or gradua- 
tion from a special course. The other designates a 
billet or job. 

A billet will be filled by a man whose primary 
SSN, or specialty, covers that job. But many billets 
are of such a general nature that any Marine can 
“handle them. A Marine whose specialty is writing 
could be assigned to drill instruction, rifle instruc- 
tion, recruiting or as barracks NCO. The job of 
automotive mechanic, on the other hand, requires a 
man with definite training. He is selected from the 
Corps’ personnel by specialty SSN. (His job group 
will be motor transport and Quartermaster will be 
his functional field.) Men often perform only a part 
of the specialty for which they are qualified. The 
automotive mechanic could be made maintenance 
chief, for instance, a job having a billet designation 
that does not require a matching skill designation, 

By considering personnel needs in terms of billets 
on one hand and persons qualified to fill the billets 
on the other, it is possible to more accurately out- 
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line present and future training programs and plan 
for promotion consistent with the needs of the 
Marine Corps. It also makes possible the economical 
assignment of men who have combat skills to non- 
combat billets in cases where extensive retraining is 
not necessary. 

The ability to perform one of the many duties of 
a military occupational specialty does not mean that 
a man is qualified to hold the SSN. He must be able 
to qualify in all the phases of application which a spe- 
cialty covers. One case in particular is the confusion 
between the duties of guard and military police. 
In performing guard duty a Marine will walk post, 
serve as sergeant of the guard or be a brig warden, 
but a regular military policeman must be qualified 
in traffic control, investigation, interrogation, and 
the work of an MP in a combat area. MPs serve in 
naval prisons, too. A man assigned to duty as a turn- 
key in a naval prison may perform that duty well, 
but he must be qualified in all the other duties 
before he is actually given the primary SSN of an 
MP. Under the new system all Marines holding the 
same SSN must be interchangeable in billets 
authorized for their rank. 

Reorganization of classification still goes on. Steps 
are being taken to revise the job structure in each 
functional field in the light of changed Corps 
organization that will provide a channel of promo- 
tion to first pay grade in each job group of a func- 
tional field. It will be understood that each master 
sergeant is a chief of his specialty and fully qualified 
to supervise the work of men under him in the 
related specialties. Under the new organizational set- 
up there will be a field man to control the operation 
of his job group without being encumbered with 
additional administrative duties. In the new infantry 
company the senior NCO will be an infantry chief 
and not the first sergeant. All administrative work 
will be handled in the battalion headquarters where 
clerical personnel will be grouped. The same applies 
to artillery batteries or other such specialized groups. 

It is not to the best interests of the individual or 
the Marine Corps for anyone to have as his primary 
specialty one in which he is not fully qualified. Such 
misclassification can result in lowered efficiency, low 
markings in the record book and on fitness reports, 
reduction in rank for inefficiency, endangering of 
human life, and great expense to the government 
when it becomes necessary to make a transfer. 

A commanding officer may change a man’s pri- 
mary SSN as he becomes qualified in a more ad- 
vanced one, but only when that new specialty 
comes within his functional field. All changes from 
one field to another must be approved by Marine 
Corps Headquarters and the departments con- 
cerned. In the light of this striving for a more 
efficient and more specialized Marine Corps an 
old proverb might be paraphrased to read: “A 
job for every Marine, and every Marine in his 
job.” END 
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by Sgt. Lindley S. Allen’ 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


P “HERE'S a traditional belief among Marines 
that the last post at which they served was 
the best, and their present station the worst 

Call it gumbeating. Call it what you like. It 
doesn’t matter. But it is always there, as positive as 
determinism and as sure to make an appearance as 

a sharpie at a fair 

It’s a pretty safe guess that if Marines are sta 
tioned in heaven, and the Marine Corps hymn says 
that they are, they are-no doubt griping about the 
way Saint Peter runs the Main Gate. However, 
there is one place to our knowledge where the 
privates through master sergeants agree that they 
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have a damn fine place to put in their port and star- 
board watches. 

That place is Naval Air Station at Sand Point, on 
the outskirts of bustling Seattle, Wash. 

The 59 men of the Sand Point guard company, 
relatively few compared to the big guard units which 
are required to man air stations like Cherry Point 
or El Toro, are famous around the west coast for the 
fierce pride they take in their duty. Mention transfer 
to a Sand Point Marine and you'll get some indig- 
nant answers. Seattle is supposed to be the best 
liberty town in the country, and not to be overlooked 
is the fact that the beautiful University of Washing- 
tion campus is only a scant three miles away. The 
school is coeducational 

“We've got a class ‘A’ outfit here,”” the Sand Point 
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Marine will tell you. “‘A good skipper and sergeant 
major. There’s plenty to do both on and off the 
post. A transfer? Yer nuts, Mac.” 

Sand Point is located at the northeastern tip of 
Seattle, bordering picturesque Lake Washington. 
Majestic Mount Rainier looms in the distance like 
an inverted giant ice cream cone. The Navy, in- 
terested in the strategic value of the spot because 
of its proximity to coastal waters rather than its 
beauty, leased the ground back in 1922. Congress 
authorized the Secretary of the Navy to accept a 
deed for the property in 1926. At that time, the 
station was jointly operated by Navy and Army. 

You might say that the Point came into the lime- 
light two years later when eight daredevil Army 
flyers chose it as their taking-off place for a globe- 
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The main gate leading into the station 


structure at which Marine guards 


stand 
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circling tour. Led by Lieutenant Lowell H. Smith, 
the planes completed a 27,534 mile aerial trek. 
Although one of the planes was forced down near the 
Orkney Islands, the remaining six returned to their 
home field in September, approximately five months 
later. The daring of their feat captured the imagina- 
tion of the roaring Twenties, and for a time, all of 
America was as familiar with Sand Point as they 
were with their own back yards. 

During World War II, this small station of some 
500 acres, not even as large as a big midwestern 
farm, shouldered a Herculean task. It served as 
headquarters for the fleet air command and 177 
squadrons were trained in the area. Sixty of them 
returned to the “thome”’ base for rest after weather- 
ing varying periods of combat. The little station 
supplied airbases all over the Pacific northwest, 
Alaska and the Aleutians. 

Today the station is one of the Navy’s most im- 
portant on the west coast. The saying goes that the 
plane has not been built which Sand Point ground 
crewmen can’t repair. This rules out the jets of 
course because few stations in the country are fully 
equipped to handle them at present. 

Sand Point furnishes support to fleet aviation 
units, housing and feeding the carrier crews before 
they go to sea and after they return. A Naval Air 
Transportation System (NATS) is based there as 
well as a squadron of the Naval Air Reserve. At 
this writing there were 2500 men on the station with 
the Marines in the minority by at least 50 to 1. 

Like all guard companies, the Sand Point Marine 
outfit is responsible for the security of the base. Its 
members stand gate watches and maintain a 24-hour 
truck patrol around the station’s perimeter. Eight 
picked Marines operate a parking and traffic regula- 
tion enforcement patrol truck. They are facetiously 
referred to by their buddies as the “diplomatic” 
Corps. 

Another important function of the guard company 
is to maintain order in case of plane crashes or fires. 
A four-man standby in the guard house is always 
available for this detail. 

Commanding the Marine Barracks is Captain 
Donald L. Herrick, an ex-enlisted man and former 
flier. He was on Guadalcanal in the early days of 
the war, and later served with the Fourth Air Wing 
as an intelligence officer. His executive officer is 
First Lieutenant John Cuneo, one of the best known 
officers on the post. A “legal-beagle” with an im- 
pressive reputation for beating courts-martial, the 
lieutenant is much in demand as defense counselor 
for both Marines and sailors who find themselves 
in trouble. 

The post sergeant major is a popular, athletic- 
minded master sergeant, Douglas A Wilson, who 
held a similar SM position with the Fifth Division 
headquarters overseas. When not behind his desk, 
the sergeant usually can be found “putting” the 
finishing touches on his golf game. He is the undis- 
puted base champion and captain of the Marine 
team. Like the rest of the NCOs at Sand Point, 
Wilson is fond of the station. If he hadn’t liked it, 


pretentious 
with F4Us. 


he says he wouldn’t have come back to it. He served 
there twice before the war. 

Although Seattle is only a short distance away, 
Sand Point Marines do not beat a path there. The 
post provides a great variety of recreational activi- 
ties which are available to the men who choose to 
stay aboard during their off-duty hours. Sail boats 
are available for cruising on Lake Washington and 
swimming and fishing can. be enjoyed during the 
summer months. 

In the winter months skiing is the favorite diver- 
sion. Buses take parties up to nearby Rainier where 
some of the best winter sports terrain in the country 
can be found. Complete gear is furnished by the 
recreation department. 

The great pride which Point Marines take in their 
appearance and efficient performance of their duties 
is well illustrated by the following incident. Most of 
the men in the guard company are brand new 18- 
year-old recruits out of San Diego, which further 
enhances the story. When they arrived at their new 
duty station, many of them had only one pair of 
low-cut shoes. A temporary shortage at the post 
QM again made it impossible to issue .all hands 
oxfords. After several weeks of standing watches in 
boondockers, the new men sent a group request to 
their commanding officer asking permission to pur 
chase dress shoes out of their own funds. The skipper 
made arrangements with a wholesale house and 
several dozen pairs were bought. Some of the dress 
conscious Marines paid as high as $12 for them. 

Besides the regular Marine guard detachment, 
Fighter Squadron 216 (MAR) is based at the Point 
The only regular Marine in this outfit is the com 
manding officer, Lieutenant Colonel D. E. Canavan, 
a veteran Marine flier, who commanded VMR 253 
on Guam. Thirty-six men of the command are re- 
serves on continuous active duty. As long as they 
perform their duties satisfactorily, they continue in 
service like regular Marines. Reserves work five days 
a week, and if unmarried, they are quartered and 
fed on the station. The only difference between them 
and the regulars is the fact that they may terminate 
their service upon 48 hours notice, revercing back to 
civilian status. 

Many of the men forming Squadron 216 are 
former Army and Navy ground crew experts, who 
by their own admission, ‘“‘always wanted to be mem- 
bers of the Marine Corps.” Nearly all of the pilots 
have flown for the Corps at one time or another 
during the war. 

Master Sergeant Frank L. Vogler, engineering 
chief for the outfit, served on the Mariannas with 
VMF(n) 543. He recalls the record that his ground 
crew turned in during one month of fighting. 

“T had 10 men who maintained the squadron’s 18 
F4Us. More than 1000 air hours were flown. A lot of 
air force Marines might refute that statement but 
it’s the straight dope. 

“If we did it in the field,” he said, “I guess we 
won’t have much trouble keeping things humming 
here.” END 


Pilots of the Marine Squadron based at Sand Point are provided 
They get their flight time in by flying on weekends 
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Firefighters and the crash crews are a very necessary part of any air station's complement. 
In the event of such emergencies Marine guards are rushed to the scene to maintain order 


During war, Sand Point supplied all squadrons 
and Alaska—a Herculean job for a station 


A fierce pride exists 
59 Marines who stand 
watches within sight 


When a Sand Point Navy officer set off a smoke bomb to create this practice disturbance, 
fire trucks came screeching into the ‘‘threatened’’ area a few seconds after the alarm sounded 





Thirty-six members of the Marine Corps squadron are reserves on active duty. They take Lieutenant Colonel D. E. Canavan is the CO of 
care of the ground work and administration and can assume civilian status on short notice Fighter Squadron 216. He is its only regular 
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One of the many sports which offers itself to landlubbing Point Marines is sailboating. 
The station is located only a stone's throw from the banks of beautiful Lake Washington 


in its own area plus those in the Aleutians 
whose total area is approximately 500 acres 


in the detachment of 
their port and starb’d 
of majestic Mt. Rainier 


‘must’ on the training schedule of Sand Point men. 
Classes convene daily along the lake front during the hot summer months. Everybody attends 


Proficiency in swimming has long been a 


The CO of the Sand Point Marine Barracks is Here a Marine cuts a few capers with three members of the fairer sex at a private beach 
Captain Donald L. Herrick, Guadalcanal pilot which the Navy has roped off and reserved for members of its permanent station personnel 
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Reeg, right, and Deputy Claire Hoover smash 
the slots, send the money to March of Dimes 


COUNTY COPPER 


Former Marine Sergeant Norman Reeg came 
out of a POW camp with definite ideas on 


how best to serve his Indiana community 





by Verle E. Ludwig 


HEN a quiet-spoken, 27-year-old ex-Marine 

sergeant moved into the LaPorte County, 

Ind., jail in the official capacity of sheriff, 
the eyes of some 24,000 voters were upon him. One 
of the youngest sheriffs in the state, Norman Reeg 
had been familiar in the county since December, 
1941, when he was taken prisoner by the Japanese 
on Wake Island. When he came back to LaPorte 
after the war, Reeg was given a warm welcome — 
then forgotten until the primary election drew near 
and he announced his intentions of running for 
sheriff on the Republican ticket. He promised the 
citizens a square deal if he got the office. 

He was regarded as the underdog of underdogs 
until he startled the party by winning the primary 
with 2095 votes to defeat his nearest opponent, who 
received 1867. Older politicians shook their heads, 
and credited Reeg’s victory to what they called 
“sympathy votes’’— tokens of compassion for his 
years in Japanese prison camps. Others, perhaps 
more observant, had another answer. They had 
watched the former Marine batting around the 
county in his old car, knocking on doors, telling 
voters what he wanted to do for them, and asking 
for support. 

Reeg himself smiled modestly and said, ‘‘I haven’t 
worked so hard since I helped build a Jap rifle range 
at Kiangwan, China.”’ He declared that since he had 
had a part in preserving democracy he wanted to 
work at keeping it alive. 

“I'll admit,” he added, ‘‘that being a county 
sheriff is a small part in the nation’s government. 
But I hope in this way to be able to continue serving 
the people who have done so much for me.”’ 

Actually the job is considered no small plum in 
county politics. Many an old-liner had started at the 
bottom of the political ladder with the view of work- 
ing up to the sheriff’s position at a later date. 

After his victory in the primary, friends came 
around to warn him against the angle-players who 
undoubtedly would contact him. They did. County 
gamblers and shadowland boys first talked smoothly 
and then, when they found they were getting no- 
where, started throwing the book at the Republican 
candidate. They exerted every effort to defeat him 
because he told one and all that he would, if elected, 
go into office unfettered by commitments and with a 
sincere determination to enforce the law. The county 
is ‘“‘closed,”” under the laws of Indiana, and Reeg 
was out to keep it that way in actuality. 

So when Reeg’s friends warned him of what might 






. happen, he smiled his infectious grin and married 


Here Reeg confers with Deputy John E. Burke, 
left, and State Detective Paul Wilhelm, right 
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Juanita Fulford, his high school sweetheart and 
“‘the girl back home”’ during all of his Marine years. 
Then he took off on a honeymoon. 

If Republican leaders were surprised to see young 
Reeg win their nomination they concealed their feel- 
ings well and turned to by giving him full support 
in the campaign for the general election. 

Here the going got tougher for Reeg. C. J. Wolf, 
an older political figure who was well known to most 
of LaPorte County’s 67,000 citizens, faced him as the 
Democratic nominee. Wolf was generally thought to 
be the favorite in Michigan City, a town of 27,000 
inhabitants in the northern part of the county on 
the south shore of Lake Michigan. 

But while the street corner politicians were count- 
ing the ballots before they were cast, Reeg’s old car 
was kicking up dust and votes along the county 
roads. His political posters smiled self-consciously 
from store windows, trees, and utility poles, and 
promised LaPorte citizens ‘‘ proven stability.” 

Reward for Reeg and the old car came after the 
votes had been counted. Democrat Wolf’s 10,655 
tallies were not enough. Reeg got 14,171, and he 
promptly ordered a new car. 

Reeg and his bride collected furniture for the 
residential section of the county jail. The new sheriff 
moved into his office, pinned the badge on his vest, 
and started to work 

Early the next day prison trusties started a field- 
day. They swabbed the decks of the jail, washed the 
bulkheads, and cleaned the windows. Reeg busied 
himself around the county in his new car, while the 
dilapidated old campaign jalopy, kept for senti- 
mental reasons, stood inactive in front of the jail. 

As deputies, Reeg appointed ex-Navy Lieutenant 
Hoyt Scott, who had been a deputy before and John 
K. Burke, a graduate of the Northwestern University 
Scientific Crime Detection laboratory. Burke once 
worked for the head of Chicago’s famous ‘‘Secret 
Six”’ and, later, was a Treasury Department agent in 
1935-36. Claire Hoover, another Marine veteran, 
was also appointed to Reeg’s staff of deputies. 


if was a young department. Scott is 34, Burke 
is 34, and Hoover 23. But it was a group of 
veterans and they had been around. Scott served 
aboard the destroyer U.S.S. Remey, Burke had been 
a provost marshal investigator in the Army, and 
Hoover had been through Guadalcanal, survived the 
sinking of the Wasp on September 15, 1942, and 
later was transferred to Marine Aviation and made 
a number of air strikes on Pacific islands. 

Enlisting in Chicago, Reeg had gone to boot camp 
at San Diego and iater had been sent ‘tq Wake 
for duty with the defense battalion there. When 
they were captured, he and other surviving members 
of the garrison were taken to Woosung, China. Later 
the group was moved to Kiangwan. 

“At Woosung we did all kinds of maintenance 
work — digging roads, clearing ground, and digging 
graves,’’ Reeg recalled. ‘‘At Kiangwan we built rifle 
range butts for a Jap practice range.” 

He was sent to Fengtai in May, 1945, where the 
road building was continued. The sheriff said that 
the group there tried to think of sabotage ruses such 
as putting spikes in the roads to puncture tires or 
weakening the surface of the roads so that ruts would 
form. When the Japanese began to draw in closer to 
the home islands as the United States forces pressed 
them back, Reeg and the other prisoners were 
removed to Hokodate where they were released on 
September 15, 1945. Reeg’s weight had dropped 
from 180 pounds to approximately 130 during his 
three and one-half years as a prisoner. 

Like most men who were taken prisoner during the 
war, Reeg doesn’t talk much about his experiences 
and he didn’t play them up to attract the so-called 
**sympathy vote.” 

When a prisoner in the county jail objects about 
the food being served there, Reeg shakes his head 
sadly and loudly recalls some of the slop turned out 
by the Japanese. Then he sends the turnkey back 
to get seconds for the griper. Most prisoners who 
have had brig-time elsewhere, however, say the food 
in the LaPorte lock-up isn’t bad as brig food goes. 

After two weeks of getting squared away in his 
new office, Reeg announced that public gambling in 
the courity must stop. He and Deputy Burke drove 
through the county and quietly passed the word for 
slot machines, hand books, punch boards, and other 
gambling devices to be closed. Then he sat on the 
lid he had put on gambling dens in his bailiwick and 
swore he would keep it on. When he is praised for 
the work he has done, he flashes a self-conscious 
smile and insists there still is plenty more to do. 

**Anyway,” he says, “‘I’m just enforcing the law. 
That’s what I was hired for. Wasn’t it?” END 
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Colonel Massie stops a big brown Alaskan 


bear with the chattering fire of his M-1 


by Lt. Col. H. S. Massie 


HERE is more than gold in the hills of 
Alaska, and Marines stationed at the Kodiak 
Operating Base can prove it. One of the other 

attractions of our far northern territory is a healthy 
sprinkling of brown bear, ideal objectives for any 
big-game hunter. Not long ago, when I was com- 
manding officer of the Kodiak detachment, a party 
of us set out in quest of the furry brutes. 

We embarked aboard the Eider, committed to 
bagging a bear, and having provisioned to meet all 
possible contingencies, we departed from the govern- 
ment dock on Monday the 17th, heading counter- 
clockwise around the island. The sky was leaden, 
and the sea ill-tempered as all hell. Barring squeam- 
ish moments, the run into nearby Uganik Bay was 
uneventful, and the 10-hour interim profitably spent 
shooting at cormorants, playing bridge and sampling 
the culinary offerings of Pete, the ship’s cook. 

My shipmates, besides Pete, included Lieuten- 
ant Commander Brewton, Lieutenant Commander 
Hoverman, Chuck Nettles, Harry Christofferson, 
Kimbal DeYoung, Frank Beal, Marcus Meyer, Al 
Pickett, and Arnold, the engineer. The civilians are 
from the Kodiak area. 

The following morning dawned with as nasty an 
atmosphere as anyone was ever unlucky enough to 
tackle. Gale winds, straight from the North Pole, 
sprinkled everyone with stinging, icy rain. I routed 
out the only two comrades who would brave the 
elements, namely Harry Christofferson, and Comdr. 
Hoverman. 

After a leisurely (stalling) breakfast, we made a 
typical Marine landing (cold, wet and uncomfort- 
able) in Mush Bay. To add to our misery, the wind 
was Williwaw, taking our scent to every bear’s 
nostrils in the area. Undaunted, Comdr. Hoverman 
and I pushed on up the mountain, leaving Harry to 
guard the flats. After 30 minutes of steady climbing 
we scrambled out on a rock pinnacle overlooking the 
entire area. For an hour we took the worst the 
elements could dish out —- but no bear. Mercifully, 
the weather finally relented, and we were just begin- 
ning to enjoy our vigil when — WHAM! WHAM! 
BANG! 

The others had left the ship, and were now out 
after ducks on the flats below. It looked as though 
the bear hunt was over for the day. We slid and 
tumbied down the cliff to join Harry, thoroughly dis- 
couraged, bedraggled, and convinced of the futility 
of it all. On our way down the mountain, Harry let 
go a piercing yell, ‘BEAR!’ . . . but it turned out to 
be one of the duck hunters in the heavy underbrush. 
However, a few steps further, Comdr. Hoverman 
sounded the alarm, and this time it was the real 
thing.’ 

Al, armed with a single-barrelled shot gun, had 
unwittingly scared up our quarry. A huge brownie 
was bearing down on us, for all the world like an 
on-rushing express train. I aimed and fired. Either 
my first or second shot bowled him over, but no one 
is sure, because they all say that my M-1 was chat- 
tering like a machine gun. I believe it. 

The bear spun over on his back at the edge of a 


little creek, then regained his momentum and at a 
considerably reduced gait, headed toward the shore. 
Once he was in the water, although he was prac- 
tically at a standstill, he made a difficult target, 
exposing only his head and forelegs. A large per- 
centage of the last shots splashed harmlessly around 
him, but they weren’t needed anyhow. He was unable 
to quite make the opposite bank. I had expended 
12 rounds, counting three that had hit the water. By 
sportsmen’s agreement the others held their fire 
until the telling blows from my rifle had been 
delivered. : 

The opening range was about 75 yards, closing to 
50. Harry, as a good guide, had knelt and held his 
fire, repeatedly urging me to continue shooting. 
Personally the real thrill came after the kill, when 
Comdr. Hoverman casually mentioned that the reason 
he had not opened fire sooner was that the back of 
my head had been squarely centered in his telescopic 
sights! 

Getting the bear out was simple. We merely 
lashed him to the out-board, poled to deep water, 
and motored to the ship, where he was block-and- 
tackled aboard. He weighed 1500 pounds. His hide 
showed ten new shot holes, one in the flank, five in 
the front shoulders and back, two.in the head, and 
two in the front legs. Also one old wound. We dug 
out two of the 30-cal., 220-grain bullets, and found 
that the nose of the slugs had mushroomed to the 
size of a dime. Incidentally, one projectile was only 
partially embedded in the skull. 

Back aboard the ship, after the round of con- 
gratulations, story-telling, and snap-sheoting, the 
unpleasarit job of skinning was essayed by Harry and 
myself. We had practically finished when I remarked 
that the smell was far below what I'd expected. 
In a mood of devilishness, Harry plunged his knife © 
into the guts of the carcass, and the heavy wave 
of escaping odor almost drove us off the ship. The 
smell persisted, and to this day I think I can still 
notice it. 

We sailed at dawn Wednesday, bound westward 
to Olga Bay. From my viewpoint, although the rest 
of the cruise was thoroughly enjoyable, my sworn 
mission had been a complete success. I'd gotten my 
bear. Thereafter I relaxed, won money (presumably 
for marksmanship) and didn’t take further hunting 
too seriously. The following days passed swiftly. 
Harry and Kim saw two more bears, but were out of 
range, and a school of whales put on quite a show for 
us off Sitkalidak Island. Arnold and I fished one 
day, he caught two, and I one, but frankly we man- 
aged chiefly to feed the whole stream salmon eggs. 

The trip home from Olga Bay was a lulu — stormy 
and black. All due respect to the skipper, he did a 
marvelous job. But without navigational aids such as 
stars, charts, buoys, lights, radio and radar, even he 
admitted that it was a by-guess and by-God affair. 
The five hours of darkness was marked by sharp bow 
lookouts (including yours truly) and procedure at 
greatly reduced speed. However, a safe return was 
made, and we finally dragged my prize triumphantly 
onto the dock at Kodiak. 

I think I can still smell that bear. END 
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ECENTLY issued Letter of Instruction 
No. 1490 is of interest to men seeking 
enlistment, re-enlistments, appointments, 

reappointments and re-enlistment leaves in the 
Marine Corps. The items of information which 
follow are pertinent parts of the letter 

“The term ‘re-enlistment’ applies only to 
those men with previous enlisted service in the 
Regular Marine Corps. However, for the pur 
pose of effecting appointments, reappointments, 
granting of re-enlistment leave, payment of re 
enlistment leave travel allowances, and pay 
ment of enlistment allowances, the term ‘re 
enlistment’ is considered to apply to 

“(a) Former Marine Corps officers, regular, 
reserve or temporary (commissioned or war 
rant), who enlist in the Regular Marine: Corps, 
regardless of the fact that they have had no 
previous enlisted service in the Regular Marine 
Corps 

‘(b) Former Marine Corps reservists or in 
ductees who enlist in the Regular Marine 
Corps, regardless of the fact that they have 
had no previous enlisted service in the Regu 
lar Marine Corps. 


ee UTHORITY TO EFFECT ENLIST 
MENTS in the Regular Marine Corps 
of men with no previous Marine Corps service 
is limited to officers in charge of recruiting dis 
tricts, officers who have been appointed assis 
tant recruiting officers, commanding officers of 
posts, stations and organizations within the 
continental limits of the United States and such 
officers designated by them as recruiting officers 
in accordance with article 2-139, M.C.M 

‘Men with no previous Marine Corps service 
who are enlisted in the Regular Marine Corps 
at posts, stations and organizations other than 
recruiting stations, will be transferred as fol 
lows 

Men enlisted at a place east of the Missis 
Psippi River will be transferred to the Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island, South 
Carolina. 

“Men enlisted at a place west of the Missis 
sippi River will be transferred to the Recruit 
Depot, Marine Corps Base, San Diego, Cal 
ifornia 


*e{POR ACCEPTANCE FOR ENLIST 
MENT, applicants will be required to 
meet the general qualifications prescribed in 
Chapter 2, Marine Corps Manual, with the fol 
lowing modifications thereto 
“Acceptance for enlistment in the Regular 
Marine Corps of men with no prior active Ma 
rine Corps sérvice—regular, reserve or inductee 
—will be limited to those applicants who have 
reached the age of 17 years but have not 
reached the age of 29 years 
Men with previous Marine Corps service— 
regular, reserve or inductee—who were sepa 
rated from the Marine Corps subsequent to 1 
September 1945, whose previous active Marine 
Corps service deducted from their present ages 
would place them in the age group 17 to 31 
years of age nclusive may be accepted for 
enlistment or re-enlistment without reference to 
this Headquarters provided they are ‘physically 


and otherwise qualified 


“(C CNeex: OF PARENTS OR 
4 GUARDIAN rO ENLISTMENT 
OR RE-ENLISTMENT :—Applicants for en 
listment e-enlistment in the Regular Marine 
Corps who have n ined t 18th anniver 
sary of their date « ) i ” required to 
obtain the written conser ir parents or 
guardian form NAVM(‘ 
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REQUIREMENTS: — For 


for enlistment in the 


Regular Marine Corps, applicants will be re 
quired to come within the heights of 64 to 75 
inches, inclusive, except men between 17 and 
19 years of age, inclusive, who come within the 
heights of 63 to 75 inches, inclusive, may be 
accepted, providing their acceptance is recom 
mended by a medical officer 


ce ERM OF ENLISTMENT OR RE 

ENLISTMENT :—Men with no previ- 

ous Regular Marine Corps service and men who 

have been separated from the Regular Marine 

Corps for more than 90 days will be given a 

choice of enlisting or re-enlisting for a period 
of three or four years. 

“Men who have been separated from the 
Regular Marine Corps for 90 days or less will 
be given a choice of re-enlisting for a period of 
two, three, or four years. 


"eV DUCATION REQUIREMENTS: — 

“ Applicants, with no prior active Ma 

rine Corps service, to qualify for enlistment in 

the Regular Marine Corps will be required to 

make a passing score on the Marine Corps Re 

cruiting Test, form NAVMC-1034-PD, except 

applicants who can produce satisfactory evi 

dence that they are high school graduates may 

be exempted from taking the test at the discre 
tion of the recruiting officer 


ee CCEPTANCE OF MARRIED MEN 
AND MEN WITH DEPENDENTS 
—Men with no prior active Marine Corps serv 
ice—regular, reserve or inductee—who are mar 
ried or who are the sole or partial support of 
minor children or other dependents will NOT 
be accepted for enlistment in the Regular 
Marine Corps 
‘Men with prior active Marine Corps serv 
ice—regular, reserve or inductee—who, upon 
enlistment or re-enlistment, are authorized ap 
pointment or reappointment to a rank in the 
first four pay grades, may be enlisted or re 
enlisted without recourse to this Headquarters 
Commanding officers may request waiver of 
the fact of marriage or other dependency in the 
cases of men with previous active Marine 
Corps service who, upon enlistment or re 
enlistment are authorized appointment or re 
appointment to the rank of corporal 


** 7 DENTIFICATION NUMBERS:—The 
following provisions will govern the as 
signment and reassignment of identification 
numbers to enlisted men of the Marine Corps 
Identification numbers for assignment by re 
cruiting stations will be issued in blocks upon 
receipt of requests for same by this Head 
quarters. Requests will not be made for more 
than a three month supply based on the num 
ber used during the three preceding months. 
Men with previous Marine Corps enlisted 
service will be reassigned the same identifica 
tion number which was assigned to them upon 
their original enlistment or induction 


“* APE MIINTMENTS AND REAPPOINT 
MENTS TO ENLISTED RANKS:— 
The following provisions will govern the date 
and type of rank of former officers 

Former officers who held a permanent rank 
in the first pay grade at the time of their ap 
pointment to commissioned or warrant rank 
who, upon enlistment or re-enlistment, are el 
igible for reappointment to the rank of master 
sergeant in accordance with the provisions of 
Enclosure (A) will be reappointed to the rank 
f master sergeant (permanent) with date of 
rank to be shown as the date they were last 
promoted to the first pay grade 

Former officers who held a temporary rank 


in the first pay grade at the time of their ap 


es 


* 
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pointment to commissioned or warrant rank 
who, upon enlistment or re-enlistment, are el- 
igible for reappointment to the rank of master 
sergeant in accordance with the provisions of 
Enclosure (A) will be reappointed to the rank 
of master sergeant (temporary) with the date 
of rank to be shown as the date they were last 
promoted to the first pay grade. 

‘Former officers who did not hold a rank in 
the first pay grade at the time of their appoint- 
ment to commissioned or warrant rank or who 
received an appointment in the first pay grade 
subsequent to their appointment to commis- 
sioned or warrant rank who, upon enlistment 
or re-enlistment, are eligible for appointment to 
the rank of master sergeant in accordance with 
the provisions of Enclosure (A) will be ap- 
pointed to the rank of master sergeant (tempo- 
rary) with date of rank to be shown as the date 
of appointment to commissioned or warrant 
rank providing that service in that grade or 
higher grades was continuous active duty until 
separated from the service. In those cases 
where commissioned or warrant appointments 
were in the Marine Corps Reserve while on in- 
active duty, the date of last reporting for con- 
tinuous active duty as a commissioned or war- 
rant officer will be the date of rank shown in 
the first pay grade. 

“Former officers who, upon enlistment or re- 
enlistment, are appointed or reappointed to a 
rank other than master sergeant will be given a 
temporary rank with date of rank from the 
date of their enlistment or re-enlistment. 


ee RANTING OF RE-ENLISTMENT 
LEAVE:—Former Marines—officers 
and enlisted—who enlist or re-enlist in the 
Regular Marine Corps, shall, within a period 
of 24 hours of the date of their enlistments or 
re-enlistments, if they so desire, be granted re- 
enlistment leave in accordance with current in- 
structions. Re-enlistment leaves as disting- 
uished from other leave may be granted only 
once during an enlistment period. The privi- 
lege of taking accrued leave and/or advance 
leave as re-enlistment leave will be forfeited 
if such leave is not commenced within the time 
specified above. Re-enlistment leave forfeited 
in whole or part is not chargeable against ac- 
crued leave or advance leave. 


ee E-ENLISTMENT LEAVE AD- 

DRESS:—A man granted re-enlist- 

ment leave may give his address while on leave 

at any place he may select within the contin- 
ental limits of the United States provided: 

“The travel involved from the place he is 
granted re-enlistment leave to his leave address 
and to the place he is to report for duty or 
further transfer can be conveniently performed 
within the perind granted as _ re-enlistment 
leave 

“He can establish to the satisfaction of the 
officer granting such leave that he intends to 
spend a portion of his leave at the place 
selected 

Men granted re-enlistment leave of less 
than 10 days will be directed to return to the 
place at which they were granted such leave 
except when such leave is granted by a recruit- 
ing station in which event they will be directed 
to report to the place listed in the succeeding 
sub-paragraphs nearest the recruiting station 
granting such leave. 

‘In any case where a man who is performing 
duties of special nature is granted re-enlistment 
leave, he may be ordered to return to the post 
or station at which such leave was granted if 
in the opinion of the commanding officer or the 
officer having immediate cognizance of the 
duties performed by the man, his return is 
considered to be to the best interest of the 
Marine Corps. 
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RANSPORTATION OF DEPEN- 
DENTS AND SHIPMENT OF 
regula 
Brions provide that when a man who is entitled 
to transportation for dependents and/or ship 
ment of household effects at government ex- 
pense enlists or re-enlists under continuous 
service (within 90 days from date of discharge) 
at the place at which discharged he is entitled 
to transportation for dependents and shipment 
sof household eftects on subsequent transfer to 
a new station on the basis of travel and/or 
shipment from the old permanent duty station 
to the new permanent duty station. 

“Under present regulations, when a man en- 
lists or re-enlists under broken service or at a 
place other than the one from which dis- 
charged, he is not entitled to transportation for 
dependents or shipment of household effects to 
his first permanent duty station after such en- 
listment or re-enlistment. 


ONETARY BENEFITS DUE ON 

ENLISTMENT OR RE-ENLIST 
MENT IN THE REGULAR MARINE 
CORPS :—An enlistment allowance of fifty dol 
lars ($50) multiplied by the number of com 
plete years of continuous active service in the 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard or reserve 


3 components thereof, subsequent to the payment 


of the last enlistment allowance, if any, shall, 
be paid to each enlisted man who enlists or 
re-enlists in the Regular Marine Corps on and 
after 1 February 1945 within three months from 
the date of his discharge from the Navy, Ma 
rine Corps, Coast Guard or reserve components 
Service commissioned officer, 


thereof. as a 


commissioned warrant officer, warrant officer or 
enlisted. man, shall, if honorably performed, be 
counted in computing the number of complete 
years of continuous active service for enlistment 
allowance Any intervening periods 
of inactive of 90 days or less between 
periods of active service shall not to 
proper payment. Prior service 
United States or any com 
counted for enlist 


purposes. 
service 
operate 
deny otherwise 
in the Army of the 
ponent thereof may not be 
ment allowance purposes. 

E-ENLISTMENT LEAVE TRAVEL 

ALLOWANCE: — Any person dis 
charged from the Marine Corps or reserve com 
ponents thereof on and after 1June 1945, who 
enlists or re-enlists in the Regular Marine 
Corps and is granted a re-enlistment leave in 
accordance with current instructions, shall be 
paid a re-enlistment leave travel allowance at 
the rate of five cents (5c) per mile for the dis 
tance from the place where the man is located 
at the time leave is granted to leave address 
shown on his leave paper, thence to place or- 
dered to report for duty at termination of 
leave. The amount of travel allowance paid 
at time of previous discharge release from 
active duty is deducted from the leave travel 
allowance. In the event the travel allowance 
paid on discharge exceeds the of re- 
enlistment leave travel allowance, 
ment leave travel allowance is payable 
the enlisted person entitled to any other reim- 
bursement for expenses incurred while perform 
ing travel under the _ re-enlistment leave 
authorization. 


or 


amount 
no re-enlist 
nor 1s 


“The re-enlistment leave travel allowance 
authorized is payable only once during 
enlistment or re-enlistment period and then on 
ly for re-enlistment leave as distinguished from 


above 


other leave. 

HE MUSTERING-OUT PAYMENT 

AUTHORIZED to be paid to an en- 
listed man at the time of final discharge or ulti 
mate from active duty is payable re 
gardless of the fact that the man immediately 
enlists the Regular Marine 
Corps. 

“A man who enlists in the 
Corps prior to lJuly 1947 will be 
the mustering-out payment at the 
discharge. 

“A man who enlists or re-enlists in the Regu 
lar Marine Corps on and after lJuly 1947 is 
not entitled to the mustering-out payment at 
the time of his discharge. 


release 


or re-enlists in 
Regular Marine 
entitled to 
time of his 


AMILY ALLOWANCE:—Public Law 
190-79th Congress, approved 6Octo 
provides that the dependents of any 
re-enlists in the Regular 
entitled to receive family 


ber 1945, 
man who enlists or 
Marine Corps are 
allowance benefits: 

“During the existence of any war declared by 
Congress, and the six months immediately fol 
lowing. termination of any such war; or during 
a period of enlistment or re-enlistment con 
tracted by such enlisted men prior to IlJuly : 
1946. An extension of enlistment which be 
came effective prior to 1 July 1946 is considered 
an ‘enlistment or re-enlistment contracted by 
such enlisted man prior to lJuly 1946’.” 


CHART GOVERNING APPOINTMENTS AND REAPPOINTMENTS UPON 
ENLISTMENT OR RE-ENLISTMENT IN THE REGULAR MARINE CORPS. 





RANK HELD AT 
THE TIME OF 
DISCHARGE OR 
TERMINATION 
OF ACTIVE 
DUTY STATUS 


RANK TO WHICH TO BE APPOINTED OR REAPPOINTED UPON RE-ENLISTMENT IN THE REGULAR MARINE CORPS 





Master 
Sergeant 


Master 
Sergeant 


Technical 
Sergeant 


Staff 


Sergeant Sergeant 


Corporal 


Private 
First Class 





Commissioned 
Officer, CWO 
or WO 


Master 
Sergeant 


Technical 
Sergeant 


Staff 


Sergeant 


Sergeant 


Corporal 


Private 


First Class 





If re-enlisted with- 
in 90 days after 
termination of 
active duty status 
but prior to 1 Jan 
1948. 


If re-enlisted with- 
in 30 days after 
discharge but 
prior to 1 Nov 
1947. 


If re-enlisted with- 
in 30 days after 
termination of 
active duty status 
on or after 1 Jan 


1948. 


If re-enlisted with- | 


in 24 hours (ex- 
cluding Sundays 
and holidays) on 
or after 1 Nov 


1947. 


If re-enlisted with- 


in ] year after 
termination of 


active duty status. 


If re-enlisted with- 


in 1 year after 
discharge. 


If re-enlisted with- 


in 90 days after 
discharge. 


If re-enlisted with- 
in 2 years after 
termination of 
active duty status. 


If re-enlisted with- 
in 2 years after 
discharge. 


If re-enlisted with- 
in] year after 
discharge. 


in 2 years after 
discharge. 


If re-enlisted with- 
in 90 days after 
discharge. 


in 2 years after 
discharge. 


If re-enlisted with- 


in 90 days after 
discharge 


If re-enlisted with- 


If re-enlisted with- 


If re-enlisted with- 


in 2 years after 
discharge. 


If re-enlisted with- 


in 1 year after 
discharge. 


| Ifre-enlisted after 


2 years after 
termination of 
active duty status. 


If re-enlisted after 
2 years after 
discharge. 


If re-enlisted after 
2 years after 
discharge. 


If re-enlisted after 
2 years after 
discharge. 


If re-enlisted after 
2 years after 
discharge. 


If re-enlisted after 


l year after 
discharge 


No time limit. 
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balcony table in the little cafe. The merry 

holiday crowd at the tables below was appar- 
ently having fun, certainly it was making plenty of 
noise. But somehow the gay spirit of the season was 
evading her. 

Nothing seemed to make sense. If the gypsy 
orchestra insisted on playing ‘‘Jingle Bells’ instead 
of a Hungarian rhapsody, it was only because it 
was Christmas Eve, but if they were pleasing the 
patrons they certainly were not pleasing themselves, 
and that didn’t make sense either. Apparently they 
were as unhappy as she was. 

But she had no time to sympathize with the 
gypsy musicians; she had problems of her own. 
Jim would arrive soon. He was late, of course, but 
it was like Jim to be late. It didn’t matter, really. 
Today she had been discharged from the Women’s 
Reserve, her clothes were packed and tomorrow she 
would be going home. She didn’t mind waiting for 
him, probably this would be the last time. It was 
very likely that she’d never see him again, because 
tonight she had something to tell him. 

Jim knew she was leaving, he knew that she was 
going home for Christmas, but he didn’t know about 
Gerald. Tonight she’d have to tell him. 

How should she start? 

“Jim,” she’d say, ‘“‘there’s something I’ve wanted 
to tell you for a long time . . .” No, that was a little 
corny. Besides, it wasn’t the truth. 

“Jim, if two people meet . . . Jim, if. . .”” No, those 
words didn’t sound right either. There must be a 
simple way, she thought. 


S*: was young—the girl sitting alone at a 


The waitress brought her rum coke. She tasted it 
and discovered that it was stronger than she had 
expected. Coke, alone, had always been sufficient, 
but tonight she was fortifying herself. Besides, it 
was Christmas Eve and she was celebrating. Well, 
that was the general idea anyway, people always 
celebrated on the night before Christmas. She took 
a long swallow from the tall glass. Whatever won- 
derful effect she had expected it to produce failed 
to put in its appearance. The second big gulp of the 
dark fluid was as ineffectual as the first. It left her 
in the same ill humor and did absolutely nothing 
to help matters. 

Somehow, she could see no good reason for a 
celebration. This was, after all, rather a sad occa- 
sion. You were expected to be sad when you said 
goodbye. People expected it. Perhaps it would be 
wise to shed a few tears. She considered this for 
several moments, decided that she just wasn’t the 
type, and discarded the idea. 

She wondered whether it wouldn’t have been 
better to have taken an early train and written a 
note to Jim. But that would have been running 
away without an explanation, and he did deserve 
one. She didn’t know why, but in fairness she sup- 
posed she owed it to him. 

The gypsies were making a valiant attempt to 
keep their music in the Yuletide spirit but the 
results were sad and confused. “Silent Night” 
sounded like a polka and ‘‘Adeste Fideles’’ had a 
distinct three-quarter flare. Between selections, how- 
ever, the musicians relaxed with the ‘Skaters’ 
Waltz’”’ in which they seemed comfortable and 
relieved. 


If you’re a man this 


story will flatter you, but 


if you’re a woman you may find a moral 


in it. Beware of the 


man who says goodbye too easily 








GOODBYE. . . (cont.) 








Certainly there was nothing she could do about 
the fact that it was Christmas Eve, but it was 
unfortunate. It was a sort of anniversary— she had 
met Jim, for the first time, exactly a year ago, on 
this same holiday 

The railway station had seemed so big, and she 
had felt so small. She had said goodbye to Gerald 
That part of her memory was a little vague, but 
she did remember his sad expression, his naive, 
lovesick eyes. 

Gerald had gone and she had been left alone in 
the midst of a crowd of people waiting for a train 
The soldiers and sailors about her, all of them as 
boyish as Gerald, had cast shy glances in her direc 
tion and whispered crude, adolescent compliments 
She had wondered why boys had to be so very 
much like boys. Didn’t they ever grow up? 

Then she saw Jim 

A dark moustache, curling slightly, added sharp 
ness to his rather hard features. He wore immacu 
late greens and smiled a half-cynical smile. He was 
neither young nor old-- twenty-eight, she told her 
self. There had been about him none of the naivete, 
none of the adolescence so apparent in the service 
men around her. He possessed a cock-sureness which 
she had immediately despised, a quality which had 
frightened her and had made her unsure of herself 
And yet, in spite of the uneasiness she had felt, his 
smile had aroused something in her. She had wanted 
him to step over to her, to speak 

At that moment it had happened. Two steps had 
brought him to her side. A disappointed Army 
watched a Marine ve in and take over 

*‘Washington?”’ he had asked 

“Yes.” Her answer had seemed to 
cynicism from his smile and it had become com 
pletely disarming. He picked up her traveling bag 
as the gates opened, admitting them to the track 

The ride back had been pleasant. A whimsical 
sense of humor had made him an amusing conver 
sationalist and a delightful traveling companion. 
As they walked to the taxi ramp at Union Station 
he had said 

“I’m afraid I'll be spending a solitary New Year’s 
Eve, unless you'll come along and help me cele 
brate it.” 

She had had two « 
that occasion but neither of them 
more than a dull evening. She had turned them down, 
but she accepted Jim’s offer ° 

The ramp had been a swirling bedlam-- people, 
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banish the 


ther bids for her company on 
had promised 


taxis, cabbies calling out their destinations. A crazy 
scramble had produced a pencil and two slips of 
paper. She had written her name and barracks 
number on one, he had written his name on the 
other. They had’ exchanged slips, he had put her 
into a cab and said goodnight. 

She had been oblivious to the other four people in 
the taxi with her. She had tried not to think of the 
Marine she had just met, she had tried to concen- 
trate on Gerald. After all she was engaged to him 
in an understanding sort of way. But somehow the 
boy in blue had seemed to fade into the night and 
green flashed before her. Sharp cynical features and 
the strangest smile she’d ever seen continued to 
haunt her. Damn the Marines, she had thought. 

And she was thinking it now. Her year of occa- 
sional dates with Jim had been fun but now she 
was a civilian and Jim was still a Marine. Gerald 
was out of the Navy and wanted to marry her. 

Two weeks ago he had written of his discharge 
and it had made her very happy but since then she 
had done a lot of thinking, a lot of comparing. It 
had always been rather a foregone conclusion that 
she’d marry Gerald. After all, Jim was just . . . But 
there it was again, what was Jim? She couldn’t 
quite put it into words. There didn’t seem to be a 
name for it. 

Jim had taught her a love for so many things 
she’d missed, things she hadn’t even known existed. 
Gerald might be bored with her new found pleasures. 
Gerald with his light curly hair, ingenuous face and 
gay abandon was almost as young as she was. It 
was strange that she had never considered his youth 
before . . . Perhaps Jim had changed her . . . That 
was a stupid thought-—impossible. She had made her 
decision. Gerald and she would be very happy to- 
gether and that was that. She would simply say to 
, ee 

He was in the doorway and moving toward her. 
Why did she always feel this way when he walked 
into a room? Why did his smile always have that 
disturbing effect? 

‘“‘Hello,”’ he said in a tired blase voice. He ordered 
a highball, lit a cigaret and peered over the balcony 
at the customers below. That was like Jim. 

Not one word of apology for keeping her waiting. 
That was like Jim, too. 

“Lot of stupes here tonight,’’ he said. ““‘Why do 
they come here? They don’t know Brahms’ Lullaby 
from a Strauss waltz.” 

She remembered that there had been a time when 
she didn’t know the difference either, but she didn’t 
say so. She had learned plenty from Jim. 

*“‘Jim,”’ she said, “‘there are a lot of things I have 
to do. . .”” She stopped abruptly and looked up at 
him. His face was an indifferent mask. 

She had never mentioned Gerald, but sooner or 
later she’d have to. Suddenly her thoughts were lost 
in a dizzy whirl and she wanted only to tell Jim and 
be done with the matter. Gone were all of the lovely 
approaches she’d been turning over in her mind; her 
head was pounding, and even Jim looked a little 
hazy. She said simply: 

““Gerald’s been discharged.” 

There was a slight pause while Jim took time out 
to look bewildered. 

“And who is Gerald?” he asked. 

“I was sort of engaged to Gerald before I met 
you,” she said. Then in a burst of defiance she 
blurted, “‘And I’m going to marry him.” 

Jim smiled; the same smile she had seen in the 
railway station the night she had met him. 

“Congratulations. I hope you'll be very happy.’ 

Well, this was like Jim, too. He would be polite, 
at first. But in a few seconds , 

He sipped his drink and she waited for the explo 
sion. She waited, but there was no explosion. She 
didn’t know why she had expected one. Jim wasn’t 
the exploding type, but, after all . . . Gerald, in his 
youthful way would have made a heroic effort to 
tear the place apart 

Her anger mounted as the seconds ticked by. This 
was what she might have expected from Jim— Jim 
with his smug smile. And after the way she'd 
worried about telling him 

He placed his drink on the table and the ice 
clinked in the glass. And he was smiling! 

“It’s probably for the best,” he said. “I'd never 
have married you anyway.” 

Why, the big lug. Who did he think he was? 
Anger and humiliation blinded her. 

She stood up and said, “I’m leaving.”’, 

He finished his drink while she stood there fuming, 
then he led her down the steps to the door. Outside 
he hailed a cab. She turned to him and said 

“I'd rather go alone.”’ 

“Of course.” 


Was that all he could say? No protest . . . on his 
last night with her. 

““Goodbye,”’ she said. And as she held out her 
hand she noticed the amused expression on Jim’s 
face. Her voice, she realized, had been perhaps a bit 
melodramatic. Her embarrassment brought on a 
new wave of fury. 

Jim took her hand and held it for a moment. 
Then he said: 

“Goodbye .. .” The word was left hanging in the 
air—it was as if he had neglected to punctuate it. 
It was the vaguest goodbye she’d ever heard. 

“Henderson Hall,” he told the driver in a dry, 
indifferent voice. He closed the cab door and the 
taxi started toward an intersection. 

She didn’t know why, but she leaned forward and 
said, “‘Drive around the block, if you don’t mind 

. slowly, please.” 

The cab turned the corner and she moved indig- 
nantly back into the seat. This had been a very 
disappointing goodbye. Why had he said the word 
that way? Why couldn’t he have been decent about 
the whole thing? At least he could have been 
definite. The cab turned the second corner. 

What was the matter with him anyway? Going 
around leaving words dangling without any punc- 
tuation as if there was more to be said . . . maybe 
there was. She thought she had said everything. 
What more was there to say? They turned the next 
corner. 

“Probably for the best . . . Never marry you any- 
way ...”’ Of all the conceited . . . And then some- 
thing inside of her seemed to snap. She made a 
solemn vow as the cab turned the last corner: 

“So help me, he’ll marry me if it’s the last thing 
he does.” ; 

“Here we are again, lady,’’ said the cabby as they 
neared the door of the cafe. 

“Stop here,” she said. ‘I’ve changed my mind.” 

“It’s a woman’s privilege,”” he jammed on the 
brakes. 

She paid him and hurried into the cafe; intent on 
going back to the balcony where she could be alone 
and think. The situation was certainly fouled up 
and this was the time for meditation. But when she 
reached the top of the stairs an unexpected sight 
greeted her. Jim was still at the table and before 
him were a highball and an enormous club sandwich. 
Across the table, were a rum coke and another sand- 
wich. Her chair was vacant. She could have mur- 
dered him. 

He stood up and in a reproachful voice said: 

“‘Where’ve you been so long? I’m starving.” 

She sat down, looked him square in the eyes and 
said: 

“T hate you.’ 

He ignored the remark. 

“TI have a little present for you,”’ he said. ‘’Im 
glad you came back for it.”’ 

He groped in his pocket and brought out a little, 
white leather-covered box. He opened it and for a 
moment it seemed that the reflection of the diamond 
sparkled in. her eyes. He slipped it on her finger 
and said: 

*“Merry Christmas, darling.” 

Suddenly her heart felt light and she wanted to 
sing Christmas carols, but the gypsy musicians had 
given up and were happily beating out their beloved 


“Dark Eyes.” END 


When you contemplate 
a farewell it’s 

wise to write a cowardly 
note. Things may 

go wrong if you have 


enough courage to say them 
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“The darned fool still believes in Santa Claus"’ 


VERRY XMAS 


“And this one's from Pfc. Hanafan— 
bless his little heart’ 
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by William Camp 


ever been to Shanghai, you'll know Jimmy 

and want to hear what has happened to him 
since the. war. If you were captured with the Ma- 
rine defenders of Wake Island, or with Colonel W 
W. Ashurst’s outfit in Peiping, you'll never forget 
Jimmy, because of that big Christmas dinner he 
served you while you were in a Japanese POW 
camp just outside this teeming Chinese city 

And if you ever hope to go to Shanghai, or have 
dreams of making a fortune in the Orient, Jimmy 
James is one guy you'll want to know all about, for 
reasons you'll see in a moment. 

Jimmy James is a combination Horatio Alger, 
Paul Bunyan, Billy Rose and Santa Claus, all 
rolled into one little 128-pound, squinty-eyed, 
smiling, five-foot-’n-a-half frame that contains as 
much energy as Mickey Rooney’s. If you were to 
pass him on Nanking Road or Shanghai’s Bund, 
you probably wouldn't take a second look because 
there’s nothing distinguishing about him except 
his heart, which, of course, you cannot see right away. 

Jimmy is the personification of the dream of 
nearly every American serviceman in China — to get 
paid off and then to make fame and fortune in the 
Orient. Jimmy has won and lost several fortunes, 
and now, despite his having suffered the deep priva- 
tions of Japanese internment and having everything 
stolen by the Japs, he’s on his way to winning an- 
other. I’ve known him since 1930, when the Fourth 
Marines counted him their best friend in China, 
and unless I’m mistaken, he'll make a million 


Tove is a report on Jimmy James. If you have 


OSEPH J. JAMES was born in Jackson, Minn 
45 years ago. He worked as a butcher-boy 
when he was a kid. When he was big enough to 
carry a hoe and a rake, he ran away from home, 
enlisted in the Army, and was sent to Tientsin, 


China, with the 15th U.S. Infantry. There he 
served honorably until his discharge on 9 De- 
cember 1922. He had dreams of fame and fortune 
So he came to Shanghai 

Shanghai in 1922 was not the bustling jam- 
packed, crazy modern nightmare it is today. On 
$100 U.S., you could live for a month like a sultan 
in lavish Oriental splendor. Ask any old-timer; he'll 
tell you. Gold was at a premium, it's true, but it 
was there for the asking by some clever young man 
with. an idea, like Jimmy James 

To give you a hint what it was like, in the way of 
things you could find in towns and cities back home 
in the early '20s, Jimmy tells how he arrived in 
Shanghai and strolled down Nanking Road looking 
for a place to eat. There were teahouses and sing- 
song girls aplenty, but Jimmy had a yearning for 
something simple a hot dog and a cup of coffee 

But there wasn't a hot-dog stand in sight! No- 
where was there a place to get fried eggs, ham, 
homemade apple pie. Everywhere were 1000-year- 
old eggs, bird’s-nest soup, and tea. After two years 
in Tientsin, Jimmy had had a bellyful of that 

The germ of an idea began to bounce around 
beneath his straight light hair. It was one day to 
make him the wealthiest American in the Orient 
But not yet 

Jimmy needed a job. Up in Shantung Province 
they were changing the course of the Yellow River 
in a big $1,500,000 engineering job designed to 
prevent floods and famine. (They're doing the same 
thing again today, with UNRRA funds just in 
case you have an idea!) ' 

He hopped a coastwise Chinese freighter, went up 
the China Sea to Tsingtao and got a job. A year 
later he returned to Shanghai, determined to use 
every minute of his time preparing himself for ‘‘a 
big adventure,”’ as he thought of it 

He had signed up for an Army vocational train 
ing course in bookkeeping, business management 
and marketing. He wanted to complete it before 
he launched this big adventure. What he needed 
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The friendly Mr. James 
is hardly recognizable 











behind the foliage he 
cultivated while c POW 


Marines of the Shanghai POW 
prison camp will not 
forget the Christmas 


dinner they received in 1942 


DeGrasse 





was a little capital to tide him over. So he got a 
job as night jailer with the United States Court in 
Shanghai. It paid $75 a month. He completed his 
course, received a certificate of graduation, and was 
ready to begin that adventure 

After a couple of weeks he learned that the 
Asiatic Fleet was going north to Chefoo to spend 
the summer on the beach 

‘Americans everywhere are alike,’’ thought 
Jimmy. *‘Now those sailors, f'r instance, will go 
ashore in Chefoo and get a hankerin’ for a hot dog, 
but there'll be no hot dog stands in Chefoo 
Unless 

Unless Jimmy set up a stand. So he hied himself 
to Chefoo and when the USS Parrot, USS Pope, 
and the flagship USS Huron arrived in Chefoo 
and the crews swarmed ashore in whites, they 
found Jimmy all set up on the beach, offering real 
Stateside hot dogs and coffee for ten cents, one thin 
dime, the tenth part of a dollar 

He cleaned up that Spring and Summer of 1935, 
and when he returned to Shanghai in the Fall, he 
had a pocketful of mazoola. Now he was ready to 
take the big plunge, and what he did will floor you 
He sunk every cent he had in five popcorn machines 

Brother,”’ Jimmy will tell you, ‘“‘that was an 
adventure! No one except Yanks in China had 
ever tasted popcorn, to say nothing of ever having 
seen a popcorn machine.” 

In othet words, all he had to do was to introduce 
that strange white bit of fluff to the Chinese, de 
velop their taste for it, and keep them buying it 
Talk about selling iceboxes to the Eskimos! 

Jimmy went ahead, installed his machines in the 
old Carleton, Apollo and Isis Theaters, in Shanghai's 


swank British Racecourse Club, and in the big 


~hinese Wing On Department Store on Nanking 
Road. He trained Chinese boys as vendors, and 
manufactured a syrup-coated crispy crunch called 
Crispettes,’’ something like Cracker Jack 

He cleaned up a lot more 

Chinese always curious t see §$ et! £ 
swarmed around Jimmy's vending machine like 
baby chicks around an earthworm. The wat i 
it ought the corn, giggled and lined Jimmy's 
pockets with that stuff Midas liked 

Even the staid, stiff and be-monicled British were 
lelighted at the Racing Club. One day a tall, twee 
lad English gentleman leaned on his walking stick 

isted his glass and perked his head to 

to watch the popcorn pop from a kernel and f 
low nto the pile of s v. At last € vit 
what Kipling calle tiable it ske 
Jimmy 
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JIMMY JAMES (cont.) 


That was the real beginning of how Jimmy James 
made several fortunes in Shanghai 

However, this t has been bandied about from 
tongue to teller s ich that it needs clarifying 
One old China hand, for instance, will tell you it 
was Jimmy who introduced the first rouge and lip 
stick in China, but the history of the Chinese opera 
belies that. Another yarn says he brought the first 
ice cream here; still another says it was Jimmy whe 
invented the ricksha 








It’s not so. Jimmy swears none of these legends 
is true. The true story happens to be better 
Jimmy took the take from Crispettes and invested 
in his first short-order restaurant at 105 Broadway 
near the old Hotel, whe L S. (Lou) 
Diamond learned t j ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay at 
daily tea dansants. There, in Jimmy's Kitchen, on 
May 8, 1925, tourists fresh off the Dollar steamships 
Marines, sailors and every Shanghailander wl ad 
ever heard of the armchaired, white-tile beaneries 
of New York, Chicas or Keokuk, flocked t the 
grand opening t get hot kes teak har n 
eggs, Maxwell H * Swift iH l 
Hams, and real h made lemor c gue pie 
This was Jimmy big adventure nceived that 
day in 1922 when he wanted a hot dog so badl} 
Months befe ng he had sent to M 
tal 1 s of | $ t 
Nas these 
} ‘Ff SOT ef g " 1S ght ’ 
) I t at the first wr! I 
| ca ! S$ 1V tow lof i 
vhite apre g be i the cast gi and 
vig idvert r { § ind sett } vn ) 
ess Tw t e } 1p eb BN 
I ired dollars t ul redit 
The A time whe andlord could ha 
put ‘ t to t street Jimmy says. ** But 
hked kr vy I worked ul i didn’t hang 
i na Russia incesses nc e let 
ne hang 
It was early in 19 when I pulled the biggest 
tunt so far. I got from the Shanghai Municipal 
Ce ve tt perat ull n t. I advertised 


JiMMY’S KITCHEN HAS THROWN THE 


KEY AWAY! 


Eve r capta world traveler, soldiet f 
fort t zg A t Shang! 
Knew a I } t ] s Kit Mar ; in 
tuxedos whit kets used t irop in 
after an « g att Sa the Ast Hous 
Canidromse I F ( t f ight 
intil 6 A.M ld at ties rep 
sented ther t tt I if f Na s 

I 9271} pened t tt 12S 
Roa 1} g t s Nav Y und it was 
then that P f f the old F th Marines off 
lal ad pt Ji 41s ¢ 1 the ft nily 

From then on the fame of Jimn his mother 
recipes, his gleaming white-tile floor, scrubbed ash 


table tops and Dutch Cleanser whiteness becam« 


known all over t Onent. Among all the bistros of 
Hong Kong, Shanghai and Canton, there was none 
like Jimmy's : 

Jimmy mad ther plunge by opening a nifty 
supper « lub feat iring barbe ed steaks and chicken 
catering t lass of clientele which liked to dine 
and dance in seclusior The Lodge” was ideal for 
Shanghail lers 

He took his first vacation in 1930 to go home, 
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get his mother and his brother, Eddie. When he 
returned, he pened St. George’s Cabaret on 
Bubbling Well Road, the place old China hands 
an talk about for hours and not repeat themselves 
Jim id Ed then branched out into the adver 
tising business in a big way. They purchased a 200 
watt radio station which became known all over 
the Pacific by its call letters *“RUOK..’ 
Capit alizing n the phonetics of these call let 
ters, Jimmy popularized *‘Are You O.K.?”’ the way 
Ted Lewis did Is everybody happy?" and this 


brand-new type of corn won him listeners all over 
the world. Captain R. W. Truitt, U.S. Navy chap 
lain who was then directing the Fourth Marines 
church, today still recalls that his sermons, broad 
cast over RUOK, were heard all over the Pacific, 
picked up and rebroadcast in Europe. Capt. Truitt 
is the 12th Naval District Chaplain in San Fran 
cise tod ay 

With RUOK to plug his enterprise, Jimmy 
produced a million-dollar amusement park which 
he called “‘Luna Park.” It was the first time in 
China a real American carnival of rides, shoot-the 
shoots and ferris wheels had been shown 





The Chinese had never seen anything lke it, 
and neither had Jimmy's creditors, because the 
a great floperoo. Seven years 
later he was still paying off the bills. But you can 


amusement park was 


bet one thing he did pay them off — to the tune 
f $120,000, United States currency. Finally, when 
the Japs raised the ruckus in Shanghai in 1937, 
Luna Park went up in flames, and the adventur« 
vas wiped off the books, a financial flop 

F I32 Jimmy was in the cabaret business 


Shanghai isn't dubbed ‘*The Paris of the Orient”’ 
for nothing; its cabarets are world-famous. Com 
1 h places as “* The New World,” ** The 


Ballroom," and the grand old Majestic 








Hotel's ** Italian Gardens’’ meant a risk which every 


as not for an amateur 
James taught Shanghai cabaret owners 
many a new trick. He introduced ‘“‘amateur nights” 
at St. George's, with pie-eating contests, beer 
irinking marathons, and other attractions the like 
of which Shanghai had never seen before 

Having exhausted every trick in the bag in the 
next half-dozen years, Jimmy went to the San 
Francisco Golden Gate International Exposition and 
returned to employ more ‘‘show business’’ tech- 
niques in his cabarets. When the war caught up 
with him, his ‘Mandarin Club,” “* Jinx,” “* Florida 
Cabaret” and ** Winter Garden” were considered the 
best in the Orient, and Jimmy had risen from the 
near-bankruptcy days of Luna Park to the position 


Id China hand knew w 


Jimmy’s shrewd business 
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f the wealthiest business man in the Shanghai 


American community 


HE Fourth Regiment was ordered out of 
hai in November of 1941, and was in 
the Philippines when the Japs attacked a couple of 
1en they marched down Nanking 
Road to the Bund, there to board the President 
Coolidge for Manila, Jimmy James assembled his 
largest cabaret orchestra to bid them fond farewell 


Shang 


weeks later. W! 
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The Marines’ departure had created a stir of 


, ~ } Vly is > 
anxiety, and every American and Allied resident of 


the city was somewhere 1n that surging n which 


bid them bon voyage. When the farewell parade 
Jimmy’s place, the orchestrz 


came t struck up a 





martial tune. Jimmy was allowed to fall into line 
and march to the Bund with the Marines to the 
tune of ‘** The Battle Hymn of the Republic.”’ 

Little did Jimmy know that Japanese secret 
operatives had that little act well-covered, and were 
photographing it from every angle. Later, in intern 
ment camp, Jimmy was to pay dearly for this glory 
hallelujah, for the Japanese produced still and 
motion pictures showing him marching in the 
parade with the Marines 

The departure of the Fourth seemed to drain the 
lifeblood from Shanghai, and Jimmy closed all of 
his places except the Mandarin Club operated 
strictly for suckers and Jimmy's Kitchen on 
Nanking Road. The Japanese had prepared every- 
thing, and so the coming of the war to Shanghai was 
no surprise 

The fall of Wake Island was announced by the 
Japanese in Shanghai with a great deal of fanfare, 
for it was there that Major James P. Devereux and 
his stout defenders were to be interned. Down from 
Peiping, too, came Colonel W. W. Ashurst’s Lega 
tion Guard Marines to be interned in the same 
POW camp 

Curiously enough, the Japanese did not intern 
American civilians in Shanghai until January, 1943 
Jimmy remembered both Col. Devereux and Col 
Ashurst for their prior service in about 1932 with 
the Fourth Regiment, and when they and their men 
were put behind barbed-wire fences, he began work- 
ing on the Japanese camp commander with the 
idea of doing something for the Marines. He knew 
they were eating rice and fish heads and he was 
determined to find some way of getting better food 
and nourishment to them 

He tried to get permission to serve the POW 
Marines a “‘ Jimmy’s Special’’ dinner on Thanks- 
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giving Day, 1942, but the Japanese snarled at him 
Keeping at them every day for nearly two weeks, 
Jimmy finally convinced the Japs that ‘it would 
be good propaganda”’ if the Americans were to eat 
a turkey dinner on Christmas, 1942. The Japs 
agreed 

When word was spread among the American 
community that Jimmy James was going to feed 
every Marine in the POW camp a big turkey 
dinner for Christmas, huge contributions came in 
American women bought the famous Schiff hand 
colored Christmas cards and signed a personal mes- 
sage to every man. They bought Christmas trees 
and decorations and turned them in to Jimmy. 
It was not so much of a problem of getting the 
support needed to buy the kind of chow Jimmy 
had in mind. It was how to prepare turkey, sage 
dressing, cranberry sauce, sweet potatoes, giblet 
gravy and other good things so they would keep 
fresh for Christmas. 

Jimmy roasted more than 300 turkeys in his 
kitchen on Nanking Road, then froze them. He 
prepared everything else in a similar manner, with 
a complete letter of instructions to Col. Ashurst on 
how the chow was to be recooked and served to the 
Marines 

About the giblet gravy (who likes cold gravy?), 
he wrote 

‘This is real shipping-over gravy. This was made 
from the drippings, browned flour and seasoning 
You will notice a piece of giblet here and there 
Heat gravy thoroughly, stir to keep from scorching 

add about 3 gallons of milk just before serving. 
The gravy should be nice and thick The quan 
tity of gravy is sufficient for a good helping for 
everybody enough to cover the potatoes and even 
a piece of bread or two a 





Imagine the expressions on the faces of those 
half-starved Marines when they read these instruc- 
tions! There was a mountain of food, unloaded 
from trucks within the POW compound; there 
were the instructions on how to prepare it, and all 
they needed were ‘‘volunteers’’ to prepare it. 

Everybody wanted to be a cook. Col. Ashurst 
said he had never seen so many Marine volunteers 
in his long career as a Marine officer 

On Christmas Day, the lean, weathered faces of 
the defenders of Wake Island and Ashurst’s Lega- 
tion Guard turned toward the colonel as he rose 
from the head table and began reading Jimmy’s 
“letter of instructions.”’ Moisture gathered in his 
eyes as he read to that hollow-eyed gang who were 
smoking real Stateside cigars, and who fondled 
their personal Christmas cards 





That night, Col. Ashurst went to his shack and 
sat down and wrote this letter 
“Dear Jimmy: 

“It is with real pleasure that I extend to 
you the personal thanks and appreciation 
of each prisoner of war in this camp, not 
only for your part in the excellent work 
conducted by the American Association of 
Shanghai which contributed so much to- 





ward making our Christmas a merry one 
indeed, but also for the numerous other 
contributions you have made to the 
prisoners since our internment. Your name 
is well-known by all of us; as a matter of 
fact, conversation among the prisoners of 
war, not only on Christmas Day, but at 
other times as well indicates that you will 
always be remembered and esteemed by us. 

“The turkey dinner, with all the trim 
mings, was a highlight of our Christmas 
routine. Prior to dinner it ranked high in 
camp conversation — after dinner men vied 
with each other talking of turkey so large 
they couldn’t eat it all, that they had saved 
it for the next day. But whether they admit 
it or not, I know every morsel disappeared 
in record time. 

‘Your instructions to the galley force 
for the preparation of the meal were great; 
as a matter of fact, they were later pub- 
lished to all hands. The instructions to the 
spud peelers were followed explicitly 
however, we searched all over this camp, 
and believe it or not, we couldn’t find a 
single spud peeler anywhere. There just 
‘ain’t’ no such animal except the strong- 
arm type. Seriously, however, the turkey 
dinner was delicious; it couldn’t have been 
better prepared except in Jimmy’s Kitchen 
or, of course, at home. 

“Incidentally, you may not realize it, 
but you have adopted quite a sizable 
family, for every last prisoner of war in 
Shanghai War Prisoners Camp lays claim 
to you as Uncle Jimmy. All I can say 1s, 
‘God help Jimmy’s Kitchen when this force 
leaves camp,’ for regardless of your excel- 
lent ‘shipping-over gravy’ and the ‘Ser- 


geant major’s Jo,’ I doubt very much 
whether there will be any person shipping 
over for this place 
“Again thanks for the many things you 
have done to help make our Christmas 
merry and to improve our conditions as 
prisoners of war 
“Sincerely and gratefully yours, 
W. W. ASHURST, 
“Colonel, U. S. Marine Corps.”’ 


Che effect the dinner had on the Japanese captors 
was just as Jimmy had anticipated. The Japanese 
newspaper in Shanghai published the story of the 
dinner, and broadcast over Radio Tokyo that they 
had served Devereux, Ashurst and their men 350 
roast turkeys for Christmas! 

But it mattered little to Jimmy. For some of 
those he helped, it was a last turkey dinner on earth. 

T KIANGWAN, not far from the air-strip 

where Marine planes once came in and took 

off every day, Jimmy James was interned on 3 

March 1943. Americans and all other civilians in 

Shanghai, although technically in custody, had been 
permitted limited freedom until that time 

Jimmy’s Kitchen was entered by Japanese naval 
forces on 13 January 1943. Jimmy was behind his 
cash register at the time. Business had dropped off 
to practically nothing, and he was just about to 
close up shop when the bandy-legged little men, 
bristling with rifles, bayonets and side arms, 
swarmed in. First thing they did was to practice 
their jujitsu on Jimmy 

‘*Where’s the key?’’ they demanded 

‘*I threw it away a long time ago,”’ Jimmy ex- 
plained. 

But the Japanese sailors couldn't get this through 
their skulls, and they flipped him over their backs 
a few times. They lined up his Chinese bus boys, 
waiters and cooks, and made them stand for two 
hours at attention while they pressed them for 
information concerning the keys to the joint 
Finally they walked out, taking Jimmy with them 
to the Kiangwan camp 

There he was promptly elected camp baker, a 
position of dubious distinction which he held 
throughout his internment. It wasn’t a simple job 
There were weeks at a time when there was no salt 
or lard. In spite of this he managed so well that for 
the last six months he was the camp’s food con 
troller a job which required diplomacy as well 
as a knack of knowing how to prepare something 
edible from the poor and meager supplies the Japs 
gave him 

Many times during the months which followed 
Jimmy was interrogated by the Jap military and 





naval intelligence. He was believed to be an under 
ground leader, a fact he won't even admit today 
And every time they brought him in, they hauled 
out those photographs of him in the farewell march 
of the Marines 
A glint of pride comes to Jimmy’s eyes as he tells 
how Bandmaster Lewis E. Giffin allowed him to fall 
into the line of march. (Giffin later died in the 
hands of the enemy on an ill-fated voyage from 
Manila to Moji, Japan, in January, 1945.) 
Jimmy’s internment came to an end on 20 August 
1945, about five days after the Japanese surrender, 
and the last time we saw him he was working on 
another big idea. The only thing about it that he 
doesn’t like is that there are no Marines in Shanghai 
END 


chow in China brought him a prewar fortune 





month's Leatherneck contest was written 
by George E. Christian, formerly with the 
Second Division and now a junior at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. George A. Ward, who served with 
the First Marine Division, was awarded top honors 
for his cartoons. Corporal James H. Holt, of the 
First Marine Division, won first prize for his water 
color illustration. 
These awards conclude Leatherneck's cartoon, 
illustration and story contest. The grand prize 
winners will be announced in the January issue. 
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bac surrection 


by George Christian 


/ ILLER propped himself up against a tree 
/ nd examined himself. Hi irs still rang 
1 from the blast of the grenade, but he sup 


p ea t Ve! ll ‘ H t 1 
hand ; f He k y it s blee g: he 
é Id taste bl nd f t trickling dow hi 
cheeks. But he l se i that wu tl i 
portant thing 

His right arm looked as if it had been dunked in 
wet tar His dungaree sleeve was shredded and 


dripping. He tried to move his fingers 
He felt no pain, only a numbness, so he couldn’t tell 
whether he'd been hit in the body or not 

The Nip who had caused all the trouble lay near 
Miller, blown nearly in two. The Marine, who had 
prided himself in being the craftiest scout in the 
regiment, hadn't seen him lying in the brush in the 
bad light just before dawn, and had actually stepped 
on him. They had grappled frantically in the damp 
undergrowth, and then the Jap had pulled the pin 
of a grenade he must have had in his belt. When it 
went off the Jap was lying on it and caught the full 
force squarely in the middle, but Miller had been 
holding him around the neck and now Miller’s arm 
hung shattered 

There was a swift rise of panic in the wounded 
man. The thought struck him that he might not be 
found. He was behind the enemy lines, and if any 
body found him, it would be a Jap. He was bleeding 
to death; he'd und rot in the jungle, 
would ever know what had happened to him 

Miller clamped down on his fear. This wasn’t the 


and no one 


first time he’ een in trouble; he knew he would 
have to contr mself and think fast if he were to 
go on living. He got his first aid packet open and 
swallowed a lfa pills, without water because 
canteens we to isy to carry on short missions 
And the | | ! id, ‘“Take plenty of water with 
t lfa The book had also said to apply a 
t 1g t i were bleeding badl but Miller 
didn’t feel lik loing anything else. He was tired; 
he felt himself drifting. I guess I’m dying, he 


thought 
A little while later Miller was str 
a void, fighting unconsciousness, 


iggling through 
ind he knew he had 
passed out momentarily. It was almost sunrise. In 
another few minutes the brief tropical dawn would 
be over and it would be broad daylight 

A man was kneeling beside Mil'er 

“Take it easy, Bill,”’ he said. “I'll get you out of 
this.”’ 

Blood had caked around Miller's eyes and he 
looked at the man through haze and crust. He was a 
white man, with a young but bewhiskered face, wear 
ing a round-brimmed Limey helmet. That was all 
Miller noticed 

“Where'd you come from?” Miller asked wanly 

“That doesn’t matter,”’ the man replied. “I’m 
going to help you get back. I want you to do as I say, 
and you'll be okay.” 


The man took the bandage from Miller’s packet 


and bound it tightly ind his upper arm. Miller 
It pain for the first time. Then the man tilted a 
' » water thet we 
It We've got 
to get I fs lane { 
Ka Vi I A ilk Oo ll 
Mill f i tl ma 
Ide A Iped t t. Nai er 
in i t ht AS g to pass out 
ga 
Brace elf,”’ the 1 id. “I'd have a hard 
time carrying f u passe Come on, we've 
got to shove off.’ 


The man half-carried, half-dragged Miller through 
the brush and clinging grass. Miller tried to use his 
legs, but they felt like limp strings. He felt himself 
floating for a while, and when he came to his senses 
he realized he’d been unconscious again 

“Try not to pass out, Bill,”” the man said gently. 
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“You're heavy as lead when you're out.” 

“Okay,” Miller whispered 

Miller tightened his grip on the man’s shoulder, 
and felt the solid muscle beneath the cloth. The 
cloth was wool. Wool in the tropics. Who was this 
guy? 

He whispered weakly, ““You Limey?”’ 

“I'm not a Limey,”’ the man said. His breath was 
oming hard. He stared straight ahead, the sweat 
pouring from under his helmet. “I used to live 
Sioux Falls,”’ he said, “‘same 

For all his pain, Miller was surprised. He looked 
hard at the man’s face. About his own age blue 
eyes, flushed face. And Miller seemed to recognize 
him from somewhere 

They struggled on in silence, the man in wool 
gasping for breath and his uniform smelling as only 
wet wool can smell. 

“How much farther?”’ Miller finally mumbled. 

“Not far.” 

The pain in Miller’s arm was growing steadily 
worse. The arm swung with the motion, and every 
time it swung Miller had to grit his teeth. 

‘“‘Hang on, Bill, Where there’s life, there’s hope.’ 


( 


as you.” 


’ 


N ILLER wondered why the guy wanted to 
talk when he seemed so short of breath. 

“Rest a minute,” Miller said. ““You’re gonna kill 
yourself.” 

They stopped, and the man eased Miller to the 
ground. 

“You're right. We'd better take a break. I haven’t 
done this much work in a long, long time.”’ 

After only about a minute, the man lifted Miller 
up again and they started off 

“It’s only a little piece, now,” he said. “‘Looks like 
we're going to make it.’ 

Miller tried hard, and finally he could use his legs 
a little 

“Sure we will,”” he said 

Then he saw them. Two corpsmen, with a stretcher 
running toward them, dodging in and out among 
the scattered trees like jackrabbits. Miller wanted 
to cry with relief 

“hey’re coming for you,” the man said, and 

stopped 

He helped Miller prop himself against a tree. The 
sight of the corpsmen had made Miller weak with 
joy. It was like stepping out of a cavern, into the 
sunlight 

“You're going to be okay now,” the man said. 
“‘Never worry about a thing, because you're going 
to be okay and you're going home.”’ 

Miller believed him. Tears brimmed out of his 
eyes 

“T'll never be able to pay you back. I 

‘Just be still, son, and wait for the corpsmen. I’m 
leaving now. I'll have to go back to where I found 
you. 


” 





A cry broke from Miller’s lips. “Back there? 
That’s enemy country! What are you going back 
there for?” 

“I have to,” 
Bill. It’s been great seeing you. 

He turned on his heel and went off in the direction 
they had come, threading his way among the trees 
and vines. 

*“Mac!” Miller shouted. “‘Mac!”’ 

The man didn’t turn, and then he was gone. 

When the corpsmen came up, Miller was in a daze. 
He didn’t feel them loading him onto a stretcher, 
never felt a jolt of pain as they carried him to the 
aid station 

A doctor at the station gave him a shot of mor- 
phine and put him with the evacuees. A corpsman 
came over and asked him where his dog-tags were 

“No dog-tags,”’ he murmured 

‘‘What’s your name, buddy’’? the corpsman asked 
gently 

“William J. Miller. Bill Miller. How did he know 
my name was Bill?”’ 

The corpsman pulled a blanket up under Miller’s 
chin, then wrote something on a cardboard tag and 
wired it to the blanket. 

““You’re gonna be all right, Bill,’’ he said. “‘We’re 
gonna move you back to the field hospital right 
away.” 

‘Who was he?”’ Miller cried 

The corpsman put his hand on Miller’s forehead. 
The doctor came over. 

“Give him another shot,” the doctor said. 

“Doc,” Miller said,“* who was that guy in the 
wool suit?” 

“There, there, buddy,” the doctor soothed. 
“Take it easy. What man in a wool suit do you 
mean?” 

“‘He brought me out,” Miller said. 

The corpsman pulled down the blanket and jabbed 
a needle in Miller’s good arm. 

““Doc,”’ Miller said, “get me a chaplain,” 

“All right, buddy. Protestant or Catholic?” 

“I don’t care.” 

Miller closed his eyes, and when he opened them 
a man was bending over him. 

“I’m Father Shannon. Rest easy, Bill. You're 
going to be all right.” 

““Yeah, I know,” Miller said. “I want to tell you 
something, chaplain.” 

“What is it, Bill?” 

“Chaplain, a man carried me from behind the 
Jap lines. He was my old man.” 

“Your .. . father, Bill?” 

‘“My father. Only he’s been dead since 1918.” 

Father Shannon didn’t say anything. 

“That’s the straight truth, chaplain. He was in 
the Fifth Marines. He was killed in the Argonne, 
in 1918.” 

The chaplain still didn’t say anything. 

“Can such a thing be, chaplain?” Miller asked. 

Father Shannon nodded. “‘Such a thing can be, 
Bill.” 

Miller sighed wearily. 
chaplain?” 

Outside the tent that served as the aid station, 
the doctor said to a corpsman: “I don’t see how that 
man could have come all that way. But we spotted 
him a good while before we could send somebody 
out to get him, and he was walking. Just walking 
along as if somebody were helping him, and there 
wasn’t anybody there...” END 


the man said quietly. “Goodbye, 
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“You got a _ cigaret, 
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- lr MOST sports fans these days, the name of 
Fritzie Zivic will recall to mind an aging 
welterweight, in the final throes of boxing’s 

death grasp, eager to add a couple more thousand 

to his financial purse by serving as a trial horse for 
up-and-coming pugilistic professionals. But when- 
ever the crisp, brief enunciation of that name by 
broadcasters comes over the radio, your writer 
pleasantly recalls the eager, bright-eyed Croatian 
lad from Pittsburgh’s rough and tough East Liberty 
section who catapulted to boxing fame by his ter- 
rific, blood-stained 15-round victory over the so 
called invincible Hammerin’ Hank Armstrong, the 

Perpetual Motion Man who once held three official 

boxing titles simultaneously. That was a long, long 

time ago, on October 4, 1940, to be exact. Since then 
the world has changed considerably. But Fnitzie 

Zivic, undaunted and unchanged, goes on as always 

East Liberty, the Dead End section of Pittsburgh, 
thrived on ‘“‘gang’’ wars and sectional feuds, so it 

was small wonder that Fritzie, born and bred in a 

neighborhood where the controlling maxim was “‘an 

eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” eventually 
matured into a finished product of the School of 

Hard Knocks 

As Regis M. Welsh, writing in the Pittsburgh 
Press, informs us: ‘‘It was only natural in sections 
like these, where men toiled with their hands, that 
living became a ‘survival of the fittest’. Strong men 
work hard, and play hard. Their sons grew up the 
hard way. A bloody nose or a black eye was a badge 
of honor. In the motiey mixture of Imsh, Germans, 

Poles, Lithuanians, Croatiansand other nationalities, 

diversity of opinion lead to settlement with the 

fists.”’ 
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Fritzie, at left, is about to blast Ray Robinson 
during their first bout. Ray took the decision 





by Joseph M. Paviak 





The boxing world will never forget Pittsburgh’s 


whose ring prowess once 


took him to the top of the welterweight ladder 
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THE FIGHTING FRITZIE (cont.) 


That Fritzie, youngest of a family of five brothers, 
was to traipse down the aisles of boxing was a fore- 
gone conclusion, for when he was but a lad he used 
to thrill at watching his older brothers, Pete, Jack 
and Eddie, engage in the manly art of self defense. 
All three were adept in the pugilistic trade, but 
fame and fortune had a habit of staying just beyond 
the reach of the aspiring trio. The fourth brother, 
Joe, often described as one of the five fighting 
Zivic’s, actually never gave serious thought or 
participation to the boxing sport. But young Fritz 
more than made up for Joe’s comparative dislike 
for leather tossing, and as boxing records show, 
climbed to the dizzy heights of championship renown 
when he was considered long past his prime as a 
pro mauler 

Young Fritz, who is 34 years old, made his pro- 
fessional debut in fight society by hanging a one- 
round kayo on Al Reddinger back in 1931. Since 
that memorable night, more than 15 campaign years 
ago, Zivic’s pro career has been studded with a series 
of victories and defeats that is still unparalleled in 





the annals of boxing. This was due mainly to his 


inherent love for fighting. Sportswriter Welsh, prior 
to Fritz’s championship tussle with Armstrong in 
Madison Square Garden, wrote 

**When Fritzie Zivic, curly-nosed, lantern-jawed, 
tin-eared ring rowdy from Lawrenceville, achieves 
the ambition of his life by answering the first bell, 
Armstrong figures to be in there with the roughest, 
toughest, gamest challenger he has ever met in any 
of the three divisions where he once held sway.” 

Welsh’s prediction was 100 per cent correct. After 
14 rounds of action seldom before witnessed in the 
Garden arena, Zivic, with the title already virtually 
in his possession, calmly and coolly tried to'do what 
no one had ever done before — kayo the Miracle Man 
of the ring. He knocked the champ all over the roped 
square and slugged him around brutally. With a 
few seconds to go Fritzie measured the distance to 
Henry’s jaw and let go a dynamite right that sent 
the welter king to the canvas as the bell ending the 
massacre tolled its mournful tune. At the same 
moment, the entire lighting system in the Garden 
suddenly dimmed, as if dramatically describing the 
end of one king's reign and the advent to the throne 
of his successor 

It was an awe-inspiring spectacle, and not one 
fan left for the exits. Cheer after cheer rent the 
smoke-filled atmosphere at the ring. The crowd had 
gone berserk at the thought of an underdog, who 
had odds of four to one against him, ascending the 
welterweight throne as convincingly as Zivic did 
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This one was a thriller that would go down in boxing 
history as one of the greatest fistic engagements 
since the acceptance of the Queensbury rules. 

What were Zivic’s own personal convictions and 
feelings after his spectacular ascension to the welter 
laurels? Speaking through the pen of his ghostwriter 
in the issue of Liberty magazine for January 18, 
1941, Fritzie said: 

“I find it hard to express the mixed feelings that 
I had when I saw him topple over on his face at 
the conclusion of our hectic battle. I had a mingled 
sense of sympathy for him and joy for myself and 
of all the fame and glory it meant this winning 
of the championship — something that none of my 
four capable brothers was able to accomplish in 
20 years of ring warfare. 

“The great colored boxer and I are signed to 
meet again on January 17, but this time I won't 
be satisfied with outpointing him. This time I will 
knock him out. I'll just resume where I left off 
before. Although Armstrong can still beat many 
boxers who could probably beat me, I know I will 
beat him again this time by a knockout.” 

Zivic registered an impressive TKO win over 
Armstrong to retain the 147-pound tiara. And before 
tackling the Negro battler in their second encounter, 
he went through three non-title brawls against top- 
notch competition. His win over Bummy Davis via 
a foul decision, his impressive victory over Ronny 
Beaudin and draw verdict with Lew Jenkins still 
found many observers reluctant to make Zivic their 
favorite in the return Armstrong tilt. But Zivic 
worked over Henry in admirable style and left no 
doubt in the minds of skeptics along Cauliflower 
Lane that he was, for the moment at least, the right- 
ful successor to the welter throne 

Following the second Armstrong encounter, Zivic 
participated in six more ring wars before again 
engaging in a championship match. Then he put 
the title on the line for New Jersey's carrot-topped 
barkeep, Sonny Boy “‘Red’’ Cochrane. Cochrane 
salted away the welter diadem by outpointing Zivic 
in a 15-rounder at Ruppert Stadium in Newark on 
July 29, only ten months after Fritz had won it. 





Freddie the Red got a unanimous decision. The sole 
judge was the referee 

The Croatian Clouter blew the crown for a mere 
$5000, a fact which should conclusively prove the 
fight could hardly have been “‘in the bag,’’ as many 
of the nation’s sports scribes were inclined to assert 
at the time. The only string attached to the deal 
was that Cochrane, who had promised Zivic a return 


The ‘'Crude Croatian’”’ has been in the 


fight game 15 years= and 


that’s a long time for a ring career 





shot at the title, should he annex it in the bout, 
refused to live up to this agreement. Not even a 
legal contract, which Fritzie has in his possession, 
was powerful enough to entice Cochrane into the 
ropes with the title at stake. 

Dan Parker, one of the country’s most outspoken 
and appreciated sportswriters, wrote in the N.Y. 
Daily Mirror: ‘‘Red Cochrane, in stressing his re- 
fusal to meet Zivic in a return bout, is paying the 
Cute Croatian an undeserved compliment. Cochrane, 
in the condition he attained for their championship 
fight, could lick Zivic every night in the week, I'm 
now convinced, although I didn’t think so at the 
time. Zivic’s challenge to fight Cochrane for the 
title, with his end going to the Navy Relief Fund, 
will probably receive the Goldwyn treatment from 
Chief Boatswain’s Mate Cochrane. He won't even 
ignore it.”” 

I heartily disagreed with Mr. Parker’s Number 1 
conclusion, because the Newark fight was a drab 
affair and far from a runaway for Messr. Cochrane. 
The Number 2 deduction, the Goldwyn treatment 





accorded the Pittsburgh battler, was to be expected 
Prior to the Zivic-Cochrane championship go, 
Fritzie’s manager, jovial, money-wise Luke Carney, 
maneuvered Cochrane's front into an agreement 
whereby the Zivic management would be able to 
cash in on Red's earnings should he garner the laurels. 
But both Cochrane and his manager were hep to 


“‘off-color’’ agreements and managed to worm out 


of this difficulty with ease. Red joined the Navy 
and promptly refused every offer Zivic made in 
his attempts to regain the title 

Fritzie tried over a dozen ways to entice Cochrane 
into a return title match. But the wily Cochrane 
always refused, usually claiming that he was unable 
to obtain enough leave from the Navy to properly 
train for a championship tilt. He finally agreed to 
a non-title rematch, and on September 10, 1942, 
Zivic outpointed Cochrane in ten rounds at Madison 
Square Garden. I never did see Mr. Parker's article 
on this one, but I’m sure he agreed that it was a 
clean-cut win for Fritzie, with no alibis from the 
Sailor Boy’s corner. 

Despite his repeated worthless attempts for a 
return shot at the welterweight crown, Zivic never 
despaired of his efforts in this respect. Following 
the Cochrane engagement he went on to participate 
in over 50 ring wars to date, and boasts of meetings 
in the roped square with some of the biggest names 
in the welter and middleweight ranks. Big name 
fighters Fritzie has fought since losing his title 
include such greats as Sugar Ray Robinson, Young 























Kid McCoy, Norman Rubio, Maxie Berger, Lou 
Jenkins, Beau Jack, Jake LaMotta, Bob Mont- 
gomery, Ossie Harris and many others 

The last fight your writer had the opportunity 
to witness in Madison Square Garden, prior to ship- 
ping overseas with the Marines, was the Zivic- 
Billy Arnold eight-round battle January 5th, 1945 
Fritz, at that time, was nearing the end of his rope 
as a ranking threat in the 147-pound division 

With a string of 18 consecutive kayo wins under 
his belt, Arnold, an 18 year old Philadelphia Negro, 
was picked to score a knockout victory over the 
Smoky City veteran. But Zivic’s ring caginess made 
Arnold look like a novice. After eight rounds of 
toying with his opponent, the old man from the 
banks of the Alleghany was given a unanimous 
decision. The years had taken a heavy toll on the 
strength in Fritzie’s legs and he couldn't follow his 
advantage through and garner a kayo win over the 
highly touted Negro slugger. As it was, Fritz, who 
was then enjoying a brief leave from his military 
duties at a Texas air base, convinced the paying 
patrons that he was far from through as a contender 
for welter laurels. 

In 1944, Zivic joined the Army Air Forces and 
spent two years at various air bases throughout 
the States, serving mostly as an athletic instructor 
for the soldiers. An inspiration to fighting men in 
uniform and wherever he went, Zivic's addition to 
the ranks of Uncle Sam’s boys was a valuable one 

Many critics have voiced the opinion that Zivic 
should have retired from professional ring warfare 
following his defeat by Ray Robinson in 1942. But 
a look into the official ring records suffices to show 
that Fritz performed exceedingly well in all his ap- 
pearances after that date. Married, and the father 
of three children, Freddie, Charlie, and little sister, 
Janice, Zivic’s ability to transform his ring earnings 


into valuable property and savings has enabled him 
to purchase Hickey Park, an arena in Pittsburgh, 
where he now stages his own boxing shows under 
the Smoky City’s best promoters and matchmakers 
Helen, Fritzie’s charming and very attractive wife, 
has stood by him throughout all the long years, in 
the early stages when he was literally down and out, 
during his long, five-year campaign while he was 
carefully mapping out his strategic program for a 
title shot, and finally when he achieved the renown 
and glory that comes in the wake of acquiring a 
world championship. Well settled, Helen, Fritzie 
and the children are all model examples of what a 
fighter’s family really should typify 

The tame, Fritzie Zivic, has very often been 
associated with rough, tough and border-line tactics 
within the ropes of a boxing arena. However, this 
misjudgment of a truly great fighter in the ropes, 
and a perfect gentleman outside the ring, warrants 
clarification. That Zivic was and is one of the 
roughest fighters in the ring goes without saying. 

Harvey J. Boyle, Sports Ed of the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, once wrote a tribute which, in a 
nutshell, characterizes the real Zivic. He said: 

**Zivic likes to win because victory means a more 
lucrative match later on. But he shakes off a defeat 
with the same calm an insurance man takes a first 
rebuff from a new prospect. Like the insurance man, 
Fritzie always figures there will be another chance 
to make up for the defeat. 

‘Once in the ring he bends every move to en- 
compass the defeat of his opponent, using every 
trick he has learned from his long experience 

‘*‘What adds to his effectiveness in the ring is his 
cool confidence. He paces himself against a sudden 
decline.’ 

That, I think, is self explanatory. And now, years 
after brother Boyle penned those words, Zivic is 








still pacing himself against a sudden decline, the 
inevitable fall into the limbo of has-beens. Yet, his 
cool confidence still carries him calmly into the 
roughest engagements. That he is one of the most 
colorful fighters the ring has ever seen won't be 
denied by any of the sport’s most ardent followers 
Discharged from the Army, Zivic currently spends 
most of his time and talent arranging matches at 
his Hickey Park Arena. Every few months he 
manages to inveigle some promoter into giving him 
top-billing on a fight card, and although he hasn't 
had much success in recent appearances he never 
theless manages to draw the fans through the turn- 
stiles. What is more important to Zivic, the keen 
businessman, is that his total of ring earnings is not 
decreasing. One of his top-ranking proteges, young 
Juste Fontaine of Milwaukee, is netting high profits 
for his manager. Fontaine is a flashy lightweight 
eager to battle all contenders 
The day will soon arrive when Fritzie will astound 
the boxing world with the decision that he is at long 
last retiring from active participation in boxing as 
a contender. The little old man of the ring has more 
sense than to think that he can go on forever. But 
when he does retire, the ring will lose a colorful per- 
former, a former champion and an exemplary citizen. 
Few can equal Fritz’s 15-year professional in- 
vasions of boxing’s beachheads. Few fighters will 
ever parallel his officially recorded string of over 
190 professional bouts, out of which he has won 
136, more than 70 of these by knockouts. One of 
the greatest achievements of his studded career is 
the fact that he has been kayoed only twice in his 
boxing lifetime. One of these was at the hands of 
Chicago’s Milt Aron in 1939 (8 rounds) and the other 
by Sugar Ray Robinson at Madison Square Garden 
in 1942 (12 rounds) both registered as TKO’s 
That’s a mark for any fighter to shoot at. END 
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Al ‘“Bummy" Davis, left, shows the effects of a 
Zivic lacing. The Croat took this by a TKO 





























































POSTS OF THE CORPS 


Subic Bay 


Marines once shipped out of this post for the many 


troubled spots of the Orient 


by Sgt. Harry Polete 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 





Pr RE year 1901 was ending when Marines at 
Subic Bay were alerted by ominous news from 
Samar. A company of.U. S. Army Infantry 

had been massacred at Balangiga. Fanatical Moros, 

armed with deadly bolo knives, had surprised the 
entire garrison in the midst of its morning meal. 

The unarmed soldiers didn’t have a chance. Only a 

handful escaped to tell of the tragedy 

The Philippine Insurrection, long believed dead, 

had flared anew on the island of Samar. 
a A battalion of Marines, commanded by Major 
W. T. Waller, was sent from Subic Bay—on Luzon 
Island—to aid in a vigorous campaign against the 
rebellious Moros. For many of these Marines and 
their commander, it was the second time in a year 
they had been called away from their base at Subic. 
The first call had come. from China where they had 
protected American citizens during the Boxer Rebel- 
lion. Thus it was that this post in the Philippines 
became a staging point for Marines on their way to 
the many troubled spots of the Orient at the turn of 
the 20th Century. 

Historians have failed to record much of the early 
history of Subic Bay under American control. How- 
ever, a force of Marines and sailors is known to have 
landed there in September, 1899, for the purpose of 
destroying a large cannon at Olongapo. The gun had 
been captured from the Spaniards by insurrectionists 
and was considered a possible threat to American 
forces in that area. It has been recorded that the 
mission was successful and after the Marines and 
sailors had overcome the fiercely resisting defenders 
they returned to their ships. It was the Marines’ 
introduction to the Bay. 

At the end of the Spanish-American War the 
United States took over the administration of the 
Philippine Islands. When the Navy needed addi- 
tional fleet bases to protect the islands they gradu- 
ally assumed control over the Cavite Peninsula and 
the area surrounding Subic Bay. A small detachment 
of Marines was sent to occupy Olongapo and to clear 
the area of robbers and insurgents. This proved to 
be a big chore for the small number of Marines, but 
they had come to stay and speedily set about estab- 
lishing peace. Except for the four war years of 
World War II, they have been there ever since. 

Like all outposts at that time, Subic Bay did not 
evoke. shouts of joy from Marines assigned to duty 
there a second time. It was during this early period 
that men leaned over the rail of ships taking them 
away and happily hummed, “Oh, we won’t go back 
to Subic any more.’”’ They were glad to see Subic 
Bay sink below the horizon. 

But the years wrought many changes and this post 
of the Corps gradually is being made better. 
Permanent barracks were built and living conditions 
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Quonsets and temporary buildings now stand on 
this location of the prewar city of Olongapo 
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improved. Subic became a well known station, one 
which many Marines remember as the place where 
they spent a good tour of duty. They must have 
liked it—plenty of them went back there to live after 
being paid off by the Corps. Many are still there. 

During the recent imbroglio the Navy Yard at 
Olongapo was one of the first targets to feel Japanese 
bombs. The Marines had little more than rifles with 
which to fight back. When it became evident that 
the Japanese intended large scale landings in the 
Philippine Islands, the Marines from Subic Bay and 
Cavite were joined with the Fourth Regiment for 
more effectiveness as one big group. Their vain 
struggle to save the Philippines is a gallant story 
and will always be a bright spot of courage in the 
annals of history. 

After the recapture of the Philippines the Navy 
re-established a naval base at Subic Bay. But the 
scene that greeted the returning Americans was 
strange and desolate. Nothing was left of the original 
base. Charred ruins provided the only evidence that 
Olongapo once occupied the site. When the Japanese 
attempted to entrench themselves in that city it 
became necessary to destroy the buildings and blast 
them out. Olongapo died with its Japanese defenders 

A new Navy base has been built on the spot where 
Olongapo originally stood and a new city has sprung 
up a thousand yards from the beach. It is not a 
pretty town in the daylight, just a group of squalid 
huts. But when darkness hides the squalor and the 
colored lights of the innumerable night clubs are 
heightened by the garrish music of three-and four 
piece orchestras, Olongapo takes on a definite air of 
hurdy-gurdy. It lasts throughout the night, or as 
long as anyone is willing to part with his pesos, and 
disappears like a wraith when the first light of dawn 
again revedls the place in its drab reality 

Men who pulled duty at Subic Bay before the war 
would scarcely recognize any features of the naval 
base of today. Tappan Park, once the center of 
Olongapo, is now the middle of the base. The old 
Spanish gate still looks much the same, and the 
old guard shack at the main gate still stands, but is 
now used as a tool shed. A new gate, farther up the 
road, leads into Olongapo. 


ND, of course, the old Marine barracks were 

also destroyed during the war. In their place 
are a large number of quonsets, converted into 
homes for enlisted men. The gardenia beds, once 
the pride of commanding officers and the scourge 
of EPD men, no longer tempt the Filipino girls on 
their way to church. All that remains of the old 
Marine area is the tennis court .It was here that the 
Japanese herded American prisoners who were lucky 
enough to escape the unmarked prison ship which 
was bombed and sunk by U.S. airmen. Each memo- 
rial day, flowers are strewn on the spot in memory 
of the prisoners who died unknown to their country- 
men. 

On September 11, 1945, when the Marines destined 
for Subic Bay landed at Manila, they were desig- 
nated as the 26th Provisional company. A few 
days later they arrived at Subic Bay and immedi- 
ately began the construction of their camp. When it 
was completed they assumed security duties at the 
naval base. 

At this time black market activities were rampant 
To combat them two check stations were established, 
one about two and a half miles from the base and in 
the direction of Manila, the other between Olongapo 
and Subic City. All persons entering or leaving by 
these roads were subject to inspection by the Marine 
guard. Patrols were instituted and all intelligence 
reports were followed by investigations. Raids were 
made and government property confiscated, per 
sonnel arrested, and, if found guilty, convicted of 
black market activities 

Marine guards were also posted at the two gates 
leading into the Navy Yard and all personnel entering 
or leaving were subject to examination. Black market 
activities were pinched off and at the present time 
are practically nonexistent. 

On September 26, the Marines again resumed one 
of their important prewar duties, that of reservation 
police. These duties consist of patrolling the town of 
Olongapo, which is on the naval reservation, in the 
manner of civilian police. They also operate the 
civilian prison. 

Today, after being redesignated as a Marine 
Barracks with a complement of close to 200 men, the 
Marines are once more an integral part of Subic Bay. 

END 


Photos by Sgt. Wm. Mellerup 


Leatherneck Staff Photographer 





Check points like this one manned by PFCs Harold Saville and Leslie Smith made it possible 
for the Marines to bring black market activities under control, and later, stop them entirely 





The beach at Subic Bay is a classroom where Marines are taught the three Rs of the military 
profession by WO Richard Leady. The correct performance of duty requires constant schooling 
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This was the main gate to the prewar naval base at Olongapo, and one of the few remaining 
landmarks that men serving there before the war could recognize. It is now used as a tool shed 
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All that remains of an old Spanish fort which once occupied 
the present site of the naval base is the ‘Old Spanish Gate" 
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This picturesque chapel was partially destroyed by the Today's main gate is located farther up the road, beyond the 
Japanese and later rebuilt when the Americans returned old gate, leading to Olongapo. On duty is PFC Harlie Greene 
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The serious-countenanced Filipino at the left of the NCO mess table the Marines in 1929 and has been with them since—except for the war 
is Nicholas Edejer, better known as ‘‘Charley."' He began working for years. Oldtimers will be interested in knowing Charley is still around 
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Converted quonset living quarters now occupy the approximate site Olongapo, being a part of the naval reservation, has Marines for 
of the old Marine Barracks. Today, this tree is its only monument its police. Here PFC James Germany pounds a beat like any cop 
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Young Walter ‘‘Wally'’ Clegg, the son of a Marine killed during the Subic Bay generally has some mighty hot weather but this failed to 
Japanese occupation, is a big favorite around the Marine Barracks keep two Marines, PFC’s Henry Donahoo and N. E. Dover, in the shade 


War completely razed the old Navy Yard and 


city of Olongapo. Temporary buildings now mark their former sites 
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SUBIC BAY (cont.) 


Staff Sergeant E. E. Barker apparently has his 
hands full with the huge barracks mascot, Leo 


WO R. E. Leddy and PFC Henry Donahoo shoot 
the breeze at the Marine-operated civilian brig 





The bean burners, under Master § a Master Sergeant George ‘‘Dutch"’ Troutman waits for Isabelo Cadua to finish trimming 
Prenger, keep the men coming back for second Sergeant William Thresher. Cadua has gate passes into the Navy Yard dated from 1909 
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When Marines returned to Subic Bay they took 
over a majority of their old duties, which included the policing 


of Olongapo, located on the naval reservation 





The reservation police sometimes have their hands full at the big Typical of the Marines who were paid off and now live and work at 
public market. PFC Elmer Fink posed this gag shot for the camera Olongapo are Glen ‘‘Windy'’ Wheeler and Raymond ‘'Cueball"’ Kubilus 
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Master Sergeant Alfred Smith, post sergeant major, and his wife Lieutenant Colonel Robert W. Boyd, left, recently relieved Major 
1g are satisfied with their quonset home and the low cost of living Lucien W. Carmichael as commanding officer of the Marine Barracks 
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Added verses and 
stepped up tempos 
reconvert 
borrowed themes 
and put swing 


into the classics 





by Kari Schuon 











Decorations by 
Don Margo 


dance music. Today it is a small matter for 

an aggregation of brass blowers and skin 
beaters to knock out a nocturne or disconcert a 
concerto. 

The generation lulled to sleep by the brazen blare 
of a trumpet may insist it doesn’t know a scherzo 
from an allegro or one classic from another, but it’s 
been listening to them, enjoying them and buying 
them on records for a long time. 

A theory that practically everyone is a long-hair 
at heart, in spite of the boot camp haircut he may 
be wearing, may be disputed, yet the fact remains 
that the classics are bigger business today than they 
ever were. The blame — for in view of the circum- 
stances it could scarcely be termed a credit — for 
this big business cannot be laid at the doorstep of 
the ballroom bands, but must be hung around the 
neck of writers, many of whom, without ideas of 
their own, have for a long time been reaching into 
the classical grab bag and lifting the themes of poor, 
dead defenseless composers. 

It’s difficult to determine just when it all started, 
but probably one of the first of these tuneless klepto- 
maniacs was the guy who claimed to have written 
a thing called ‘I'm Always Chasing Rainbows,” 
originally the work of a Polish composer who died 


CT ane was when a dance orchestra played 


*in 1849, Frederic Chopin. Little did Chopin dream, 


while turning out a nocturne, that it would someday 
be converted into a ballad about some poor Joe 
who still had illusions about the pot of gold. 

The generation that came before this one, liked 
‘I’m Always Chasing Rainbows,” but a check of 
the recent figures on record sales and juke-box 
preferences seems to indicate that Chopin is still a 
pretty popular guy, not only for the afore-men- 
tioned, lifted tune, but also for his ‘‘Polonaise,”’ 
which can be heard any night in the week, as per- 
formed by Carmen Cavallero in a_ banged-out 
version in any one of 5000 beer joints throughout 
the land. 

Perhaps this dissertation on the classics should 
not be written in view of the prejudice it might 
entail. But a lot of satisfaction may be derived by 
those few benevolents who feel a peculiar sort of 
righteous indignation which prompts them to come 
to the defense of the original composers — com- 
posers who, because they are scattered in the far- 
off places of the world, do not speak the English 
language, are of incongruent temperaments, or are 
dead and cannot speak for themselves. 

These same benevolents can feel a little better 
about the whole thing since the later theme thieves 
have grudgingly admitted their thefts. When sign- 
ing their compositions they have casualiy, and in 
the finest possible print, included the smaHest pos- 











sible part of the original composers name, together 
with their own. This may, in the eyes of some, make 
their deeds those of mere borrowing rather than out 
right theft. 

Remember the very popular ‘‘ Moon Love” which 
swept the country not too many seasons ago? If 
you can whistle it you're a long-hair, because it’s 
the second movement of Tchaikovsky’s ‘Fifth 
Symphony.” In those days there wasn’t as much 
honesty as there is today about who had written 
the original theme and those who bore a profound 
love for the symphony winced every time they heard 
someone proclaim its newness. Tchaikovsky de- 
parted this earth in 1893. 

These wincers writhe again today when they 
hear the ‘“‘Warsaw Concerto” because it has that 
familiar sound . . . it sounds like, very like, too much 
like, Sibelius’s ‘‘Second Symphony.”’ Jan Sibelius is 
still alive and can defend himself, so the hell with 
that. 

One of the first times that an honest announce- 
ment was heard on the radio was the occasion of 
Larry Clinton’s first rendition of : Debussy’s 
**Reverie,”’ at which time it was admitted, loudly 
enough to be heard and with good diction, that 
Debussy had written it and Larry Clinton had ar- 
ranged it. ‘‘Reverie’’ soared to ethereal heights of 
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popularity and the take in record sales, sheet music 
and other royalties on Clinton's arrangement totaled 
more money than Debussy made in his entire life- 
time. Claude Debussy died in 1918. 

“Reverie” actually started the trend toward the 
renovation of the classics, but it wasn’t until a thing 
known as “Tonight We Love’”’ began coming over 
the air waves that the pop audience really became 
classic conscious in an unconscious sort of way. By 
this time it is common knowledge that it was a 
beat-up version of a portion hacked right out of 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘Piano Concerto No. 1 in B Fiat 
Minor.’ There are two schools of thought on this 
subject, but in delighting a raft of people and 
making Peter Ilich popular half a century after his 
demise, it may be assumed that the hammered-out 
arrangement justified the butchering it suffered. 

Another monstrosity grew out of a beautiful 
symphonic suite. It was labeled, for the unsuspect- 
ing proletariat. ‘‘In the Hush of the Night.’’ Swiped 
from the ‘“‘Young Prince and Young Princess”’ 
movement of Rimsky-Korsakow’s ‘‘Scheherazade 
Suite,”’ it caught sudden favor and became a 
hit. Heretofore, played by nothing short of a full 
symphony orchestra, it got a rough going over when 
ever two or more musicians met. Someone else bor- 
rowed it and called it ‘‘Shades of Twilight.” 

“Scheherazade,” in spite of its ballet music, was 
not intended by its composer for a group of dancers. 
In fact Rimsky-Korsakow forbade its use by ballet 
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The old composers are dead, 
but beat-up versions of their 
melodies make rest in 


peace an impossibility 








theaters. Immediately after his death it was per- 
formed on a stage for a very appreciative audience 
This double cross of the unfortunate Russian tune 
grinder coincides with what has been happening to 
the magnificent symphonies of Tchaikovsky. And 
Hollywood’s Universal Studios have made a film 
called ‘‘ Shahrazad,"’ based on an incident in Rimsky- 
Korsakow’s life. Nicholas Andreievitch Rimsky- 
Korsakow left the ranks of his contemporaries in 
1908. God rest his soul; it’s a cinch bet the world 
certainly won't. 

Larry Adler has been giving out on a harmonica 
with a wheezy rendition of the ‘‘ Bolero,”’ originally a 
ballet. Several seasons to the rear, a sweet, nostalgic 
concoction swooned its way through the radio- 
speakers of the nation. It was captioned ‘‘ The Lamp 
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Is Low” and the public was very fond of this re 
vamped edition of Ravel's ‘“Pavanne Pour Una 
Infante Defunte”’ or ‘Pavan for a Dead Princess.”’ 
Monsieur Ravel has fared no better than the others 
at the hands of these musical contractors who tear 
down and build again with the same bricks. Maurice 
Ravel died in 1937, a disillusioned, unhappy man 

One of the few salon pieces that has remained 
almost in its original form, with the exception ofa 
shot in the adagio here and there, is a selection 
known as ‘“‘If You Are But a Dream.” It grew from 
the “Romance” of Anton Rubinstein, and still re 
tains much of its fundamental charm 

A beat-up hash of notes called ‘‘I Look at 
Heaven" seems to express the feeling of guilt of the 
modern arranger as he clipped a piece right out of 
Edvard Grieg’s ‘‘Piano Concerto in A Minor.” A 
moody caricature titled ‘‘Strange Music” is not in 
the least bit strange. It’s a second-story job on Greig 
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The late Sergei Rachmaninov has been the most 
recent victim of this melodic crime wave. Someone 
made off with his “Concerto,” disappeared with it 
into a tin-pan alley den of inquity, and over some 
gin and bitters, penciled the script, emerging with 
a sad lament, complete with words, bearing the 
label, ‘‘Full Moon and Empty Arms.” The crooners 
can be heard any evening mumbling it on the air 
in a series of moans. 

A little program piece by the late Eric Coates 
lay on the shelf gathering dust for a good many 
years when a modernist gathered up the yellowing 
pages and rewrote it. The world received it with 
open arms. It was called, in its new version, “‘Sleepy 
Lagoon.”’ 

A classic, descriptive, Latin American tone poem 
with the apt title, ‘‘ Aquarela to Brasil,” or“‘ Brazilian 
Water Colors,”” was remelted, forged and heat- 
treated and became “‘ Brazil,” a sultry samba. 


OT only symphonies, tone poems and ballet 

suites have been robbed, beaten and left lying 
by the wayside, but opera, too, has suffered humilia- 
tion under the tyranny of this reign of terror. One 
needs only to listen to the Ramond Scott recording of 
Wagner’s “‘Evening Star’’ from Tannhauser to ap- 
preciate the musical assault and battery that has 
Seen committed. But in view of the established fact 
that Richard Wagner was himself a left-wing radical, 
laboring against the conservatists of his time, there 
is little doubt that he would mind the twisted 
wreckage into which his famous “‘Evening Star”’ 
has fallen. 

Probably the most lamentable sacrilege of all 
times is a passionate, pounded-out love ditty named 
‘“Love You Are Mine Tonight.”’ Fashioned from the 
“Prelude to Act I” of Giuseppe Verdi’s “‘La 
Traviata,” it is many times more tragic than the 
final curtain of the opera. A Toscanini recording 
of the ‘“‘Prelude to Act 1” is considered the most 
perfect recording ever made by Victor. A comparison 
of the beat-up version and the Toscanini presenta- 
tion will prove just how sad the revamped edition 
really is. 

Some seasons ago the late Glenn Miller thrashed 
out, in a horrible din, a rendition of Verdi's ‘‘ Anvil 
Chorus” from “‘I] Trovatore.”” One playing on any 
phonograph necessitated gathering together the 
pieces and taking them to the nearest repairman for 
reassembly. It was a hysterical fit in every sense of 
the wordr 

Vaughn Monroe, in an overzealous moment, gave 
vent to obviously thwarted operatic ambitions and 
nosed his way through a nasal rendition of the 
‘Vesti la Giubba’”’ from Leoncavallo’s ‘I Pagliacci.” 
Vaughn Monroe is still singing but this aria has, 
fortunately, discouraged his operatic tendencies. 

While on the subject of opera it might be well to 
mention a surrealistic treatment of Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow’s ‘“‘Song of India,’’ bolted together by a Mr. 
Dorsey. You are sure to hear it in any burlesque 
house on the Hirst circuit, accompanied by a strip- 
tease. ““Song of India”’ is an aria from Rimsky’s 
opera, ‘“‘Sadko.”’ Mr. Korsakow has certainly been 
batted around. 

Along with the chaotic ‘‘Anvil Chorus” came a 
madcap disfigurement of the ‘William Tell’ over- 
ture of Rossini, twanged out by Alvino Rey and his 
orchestra of electrically-charged string instruments. 
It was a wanton waste of current. 





Tchaikovsky’s ‘“‘Sixth,”” or ‘“‘Pathetique Sym- 
phony,” has been plundered and pillaged twice. 
Its main theme was heard several years ago in a 
modification known then as ‘“‘ The Story of a Starry 
Night.” When you see the Howard Hughes pro- 
duction of ‘‘The Outlaw” with Jane Russell, you'll 
hear it again, but this second revision of the same 
theme has a new set of soggy lyrics. This time it’s 
called ‘‘ Now and Forever.” 

Jacques Offenbach’s musit has been begged and 
borrowed by Jacques Offenbach. The cancan beat 
from his *‘Orpheus In Hades” is also found in his 
Ballet, ‘‘Gaite Parisienne.”” In the same ballet will 
also be found the ‘“Barcarolle’’ from his opera, 
“The Tales of Hoffman.” 

Giacomo Puccini, likewise, can be accused of self- 





theft. Portions of the second act of his ‘Madame 
Butterfly”’ sound suspiciously like the third act of 
his ‘‘ Boheme,” and his ‘‘ Tosca” gets to sound pretty 
much like “‘ Butterfly” in certain places. 

It must be admitted that their music was their 
own and what they did with it was their own busi- 
ness. If they felt like stealing from themselves, that 
was all right. But in those days they drew the line 
at stealing from each other. Those were the times 
when a composer merely composed and left stealing 
to jewel thieves. A little gypsy orchestra in a little 
gypsy cafe played little gypsy airs and made no 
attempt at a performance of a Brahms Symphony or 
a Tchaikovsky Concerto. Composers sneered at 
each other, criticised each other and were jealous 
of each other, but when one of them died his works 
were performed as written, not as rewritten. END 
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by Sgt. James A. Tackett 
USMC 











HEN the news of a ten-day armistice be- 

W tween the United States and Japan hit the 

Ceyma prison camp in Japan, an American 

flag appeared out of someone’s ragged clothing 

bundle, and was run up to snap in the wind. An MP 

force was organized from members of the prisoner 

detachment and put in charge of Mieaza, the nearest 
Japanese city. 

Maybe the war was not formally over, but the 
Japanese people had been stunned, and the Ameri- 
can prisoners were clated to learn that the Emperor 
was warning his nation to ‘“‘prepare yourselves for 
the invasion of the enemy upon our honorable 
shores.”’ 

The prisoners, some of whom had lived inside 
fences for three and a half years, took riotous ad- 
vantage of the confusion among the Japs. The mili- 
tary and civilian police were friendly to them as 
they began to wander about the town; they even 
helped them in their search for food and souvenirs. 

Trucks and bicycles were confiscated and used to 
haul better food into the camp; saki appeared in 
the stores, and all work ceased. Storehouses were 
opened and the Red Cross clothing, which should 
have been given to the prisoners months before, was 
distributed. Trade and barter with the Japanese 
civilians ran wild; if an article of clothing would not 
get a chicken, a slap on a Jap jaw might bring better 
results — just something the men had learned from 
their Jap guards. 

The little wooden shacks of Mieaza suddenly 
transformed themselves into a tourist town. Sou- 
venir shops, small restaurants, hotels, taxi stands, 
and night clubs flung their doors wide overnight. 
The smiling girls of the town were surprised, too, 
that many of the Americans spoke adequate Japa- 
nese, and were not at all hard to be friendly with 
They had soap, cigarets, and gum which the big, 
glistening B-29s had dropped on the camp. Some 
of the Japs had never seen these things, but they 
were quick to develop tastes for them. A cigaret- 
enforced peace reigned for two weeks; then some- 
thing went wrong 

The inmates of a Chinese prison camp 20 miles 
out from Mieaza burst out in frenzied celebration 
when the news of the formal surrender of Japan 
came through. Since it would take weeks to com 
pletely occupy the island empire, control still lay 
in the hands of Jap police. But these lawmen did 
not find among the Chinese that jovial willingness 
to forget which characterized the Americans. A 
Chinese is an Oriental who understands things 
Oriental, and likes to practice the quaint torture 
techniques of Asia. Many of them burned with 
memories of breasts cut off and heads squashed 
under rifle butts —- things that happened as Jap 
Imperialism ran wild in the Chinese rice fields from 
1938 onward. 

Under the screaming, staccato leadership of one 
of their lieutenants they swarmed into a Jap arsenal, 
taking machine guns, rifles, bayonets, flame throw 
ers anything to vent their anger on the Japanese 
Then, in roughly organized mobs, they pushed 
through surrounding settlements, burning, bayonet 
ing, and forcing the Jap natives to take cover within 
a hastily constructed defense in the largest city of 
the area 

For three days nothing came out of the be- 
leaguered town except SOS calls. There appeared to 
be little means of, or will for, active defense. The 
Japs seemed resigned to wait quietly for whatever 
might be coming. As always, they relied on powers 
higher up tg direct and protect them 

An occasional flutter of machine gun fire reminded 
them that the Chinese weren’t quite ready to shake 
and be friends. The attackers made no organized 
assault, but occupied themselves with trivial loot 
and arson. Food and water became alarmingly 
scarce in the encircled town, but still no action 
the Nips simply waited. Maybe they weren't sure 
what they hoped would happen. They were not in 
the habit of thinking, so it was natural that the Japs 
would wait for somebody to take care of them. 

In the city of Mieaza, now full under the control 
of the Americans who ran things with night sticks 
and candy bars, the MP patrols had been doubled. 
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Japanese faces were long and eyes haunted as the 
natives thought of the Chinese circling, screaming 
and shooting around the near-by town. Inevitably 
they would tire of that amusement and want some 
of the loot of the cities. After the small town they 
now besieged, Mieaza would be next 

The Americans watched and waited until one 
day a breathless Japanese police captain appealed 
for help. A lieutenant and a corporal were in the 
station at the time; they picked another corporal 
who sat at the station phone. Driving through the 
streets of the city, they added two more men to 
their task force, bringing the total to five men, 
armed with the crinkly new khaki uniforms which 
had been parachuted out of Uncle’s B-29s 

On the edges of the besieged town they found a 
milling, chattering crowd of Japanese police and 
ward heelers who were watching fearfully the smoke 
and shots that echoed out of the valley in which the 
Chinese had camped. They told stories of whole 
platoons that failed to return when dispatched 
against the marauders. An armed guard was offered 
to the Americans, but the U. S. officer insisted that 
his force be allowed to go into the valley alone 

The Japanese were aghast at such foolish gal 
lantry; they said the Americans were mad, but they 
finally agreed to wait quietly until they had received 
word from the prisoner lieutenant 

Hoping they would not be shot down in the dusk 
for Japs, the group of peacemakers started down 
into the valley. Cautioning his men to stay close 
behind him, the officer walked quietly toward the 
nearest of the smoking fires. He did not pause at 
the dry click of a rifle bolt, but continu¢ed his meas 
ured stride into the ruddy light of the campfire 

A hush clamped down on the group of Chinese 
The shots and screams of the other fires seemed far 
away as the Americans waited for their leader to 
speak. The lieutenant knew no Chinese, but sud 
denly there was no need. The word "* Melican”’ struck 
the ears of the silent Chinese first in wondering 
disbelief, then in an exaltation that spread from 
group to group, until the valley could not hold the 
noise. The little group was surrounded and screamed 
at and pushed about in the welcome. No one both 
ered to ask whether they had come from MacArthut 
or San Francisco. They were Americans, members 
of the race that had gotten the Chinese out of 
the coal mines where they had worked since having 
been brought from China 

Soon the noise diminished until normal talk could 
be heard. By screams, gestures, and a few words of 
English that they had learned God knows where 
the Chinese expressed their joy, and their intentions 
toward the Japanese 

The now-laughing group of Americans was taken 
to the Chinese headquarters under hilarious, back 
slapping escort. There, saki was produced and the 
common destiny of the United States and China 
was toasted. When the U. S. officer brought up the 
purpose of his visit, there was noisy, wondering 
protest, but the Chinese finally agreed to listen 

A meeting of Chinese and Japanese leaders wa 
arranged and peace was made, to last until the 
American landing forces should come into the area 
All prisoners were to be released and all arms given 
to the American personnel in Mieaza. The valley was 
to be the home of the Chinese until their transfer t 
China could be effected 

The mediators climbed into their rattling vehicle 
and drove back toward Mieaza, wondering whether 
they had been brave, or just foolish END 


The Chinese Pow’s wanted 


retribution but American 


courage saved the Japs 























































YOMETHING pulled at my sleeve. I looked 
S around, expecting to see a lost kid. That hap 
pens at the zoo. A kid gets lost and thinks every 
Marine uniform he sees is his old man. But this 
wasn’t a kid pulling at my sleeve. It was a girl, 
maybe 19, with the loveliest pair of gray eyes I’ve 
ever seen. They reminded me of early morning on 
the lake back home in Wisconsin — the cool, gray 
morning when the mist floats like smoke over the 
water 
Her hand fell away from my sleeve. ‘‘Why did 
you do that?”’ she asked 
My mouth fell open. I hadn’t done anything. I 
had been standing there minding my own business 
and watching the alligator turtle. This was the 


National Zoological Park in Washington, D. C., and 
there’s no law against looking at a turtle 

I said, ‘“* Huh?” 

“You saw me,”’ she accused. ‘‘ You looked right 
at me.” 

I had noticed her, of course. Every man in the 
place must have looked at her. Everything about her 
was right. She was slender and small. The top of her 
cute little hat came level with my shoulder. I had 
noticed her, all right, but most women don’t like 
to be stared at, so I had walked past and started 
looking at turtles. I couldn’t afford to have ideas 
about women. I was down to my last four bucks and 
stranded in a strange city 

“I saw you,” I admitted, “‘but 








i've been waiting since 2 o’clock. It doesn’t mat- 
ter. We're through, anyhow. But you didn’t have to 
insult me.” 

She began to dig into her handbag. 

I'm just a country boy, a little slow at catching 
on. But it registered then that she thought I war 
somebody else. 

Somewhere in Washington there must be another 
Marine sergeant who looked enough like me to be 
my twin brother. All I had to do was tell her that 
I was Dick Riley, and she'd shove off. But I wanted 
to talk to her. 

‘**You’ve made a mistake, Miss,’’ I said. 

“I have made a mistake,” she said. ‘‘But that’s 
over. I'm not making a mistake now.” 

She had found what she was looking for. She 
snapped the handbag shut, her gray eyes flashed up 
at me, and she pressed something into my hand. It 
was small and wrapped in tissue paper. 

““You got the wrong guy, Miss.” 

Her mouth turned down a little. “‘No,’’ she said. 

What do you do with a girl like that? I undid the 
package and a diamond ring rolled into my*palm. 
The stone was large, brilliant-cut, almost too big 
to be real. I was acting like a heel, but my curiosity 
was too much for me. I held the ring up to the light. 
It was the McCoy, all right. I could see through it. 
The jerk who had given it to her must have been 
loaded with dough. 

““You got the wrong Marine, Miss,’’ I said. 

‘‘Ah begs yo pahdon?”’ 

A plump colored woman was standing in front of 
me. The girl had gone. 

‘*Excuse me,” I groaned, and I started pushing 
through the mob. I don’t know what it is about 
snakes and blue skinks and crocodiles that attracts 
people. I pushed and stepped on feet and finally 
made it to the entrance. No sign of her. 

I waited at the door and smoked a couple of 
cigarets on the chance that she was still in the 
building. I couldn't remember what she was wearing. 
I couldn’t describe her. I felt helpless and just stood 
there, holding the ring and swearing to myself. 

I.waited around until I began to feel conspicuous. 
Then I saw the other entrance, at the far end of the 
reptile house, and I knew how I’d missed her. 

I mashed out my cigaret, and grinned a little. 
Trouble follows me. I was stuck in a strange city 
with four bucks and a diamond ring. There are only 
a million and a half people in Washington. Could I 
find this fouled-up female? I knew I'd think of 
something. I always do. 

I got out of the zoo and hailed a cab. The driver 
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With a bundle of unexplainable greenbacks 


and a bad case of amnesia, a zany 


stuck his head out the window. “‘Where to, Mac?” 
**Know where there’s a hock shop?” 
**Git in,” he said. ‘‘ There ain’t a cab driver in the 
world that don’t know about hock shops.”’ 
I took off my hat and leaned back against the seat. 


Maybe it was illegal, pawning another person’s . 


property. But that didn’t worry me. I couldn’t find 
the girl on my own money. I'd pawn her ring and 
then put an ad in all the newspapers. When she dis- 
covered her mistake, she’d be watching the papers. 
I wasn’t worried about her. All that bothered me 
was that this was eating up my furlough time. I had 
to go to Madison, Wis., and get back to the hos- 
pital in Bethesda and I only had 18 days. 

I’ve got a big deal in Madison. It’s part of my 
postwar plan. After the doctors decide that my head 
is O.K., they'll hand me the ruptured duck and 
I'll take off like a P-80 for Wisconsin and stay there 
for the rest of my life. There is a lake near Madison 
that needs developing, and I was going home now 
to arrange it. I’d have a tavern and a string of 
cabins, and some boats, and call it Riley’s Resort. 

Maybe you wonder how a guy with only four 
dollars intends to do that. 

When I left the hospital to catch my train I had 
had over two thousand bucks on me. I ran into 
an ‘old buddy of mine, Bob Swanson. I hadn’t seen 
him for two years. So we came in to Washington to 
make a liberty. Then I woke up in a strange room 
on Kalorama Road, N. W. Bob was gone and so 
were my two thousand hunks. 

I tried not to think about that, because I’d get 
mad again and wouldn’t know what I was doing. 
That’s how I happened to go to the zoo. I was so 
mad I needed something to distract me. The zoo is 
always good for me. 

The cab pulled up. 

“*This guy will give you a fair shake, Mac,”’ said 
the cabby. ‘‘He won’t take your eyeteeth.”’ 

The pawnbroker took his time over the ring, 
squinting at it, and humming the Marine hymn. 

“‘Where’d you get this, son?” he asked. 

“*It was my Mother’s,”’ I told him. ‘‘I’m not sell- 
ing it. I want a loan.” 

He rubbed his bald spot and squinted at my 
ribbons. ‘‘Got a boy in the Corps, myself,”’ he said. 


**Great kid. Why he—”’ 


“‘How much can you give me?” 

“Well, say, four and a half. Good stone.”’ 

“*Sold!”’ 

He took the ring, fumbled around with a ticket, 
and at last started counting out the twenties» 

*“‘T’ll pick this up before Halloween,” I said. 

The little man just looked at me. Then he wet his 
finger and began counting the money again. 

‘*Halloween was last Wednesday,” he said. 

He slapped the money and the ticket down in 
front of me. 

By that time the sweat was running down into 
my collar and I was holding onto the counter with 
both hands.- 

**What day is this?”’ 

“November third,”’ he said. ‘‘ You feel all right, 


* son?” 


“Yes, sir,”’ I said. 

I walked out with the pawn ticket and four 
hundred and fifty dollars and my head was pounding 
like hell. The last date I could remember was 
October 27. 

I had dropped seven days somewhere. 

For a little while I didn’t think at all. I walked 
until my stomach stopped turning over. Then I 
caught a bus and stayed on it. I watched the lights 


Marine wrestles with his own destiny 


and the people and mopped at the sweat that kept 
popping out on my forehead. 

Amnesia again. That’s why the doctors are in- 
terested in me. I had stuck my head up too high on 
Okinawa and a sniper bounced a bullet off my skull. 
The wound had been superficial, apparently. It 
healed and the scar doesn’t show. I keep my hair 
combed over it. 

I lost three weeks overseas. The psychiatrists 
loved me for it. Don’t misunderstand me. These 
doctors are great guys and I admire them, but I had 
resented traveling all over the country just so they 
could examine me. Then I lost three days in San 
Francisco. They snapped me out of that. They had 
kept me under observation for months. The amnesia 
had not recurred. The medics pronounced me cured, 
let me leave Bethesda. 

I sat there on the bus, sweating. I'd been con- 
sidered dangerous on those other times and now I 
had been loose for seven days. I could have done 
anything. 

The girl at the zoo! I pulled the cord and scrambled 
off the bus. I couldn’t sit still and think about her. 
Perhaps she hadn’t made a mistake. Maybe I had 
got myself engaged. The ring she had handed to me 
was the one I had given to her. 


I WANTED to run, to get away from the girl 
and the town and the seven days. But I knew 
that if I ran out on this I’d worry about it the rest 
of my life. 

Then I began to feel better. I think what was 
worrying me most was that I would run away. It 
was a jigsaw puzzle and I knew that I could solve it. 
Pieces were scattered all over D.C., but I’d find 
them. The place to start was the rooming house 
where I’d snapped out of my blank. 

I hailed a cab. ‘‘ Kalorama Road,”’ I told the driver. 

‘*What’s the address?” 

“*I don’t know,” I told him. “‘It’s near the zoo. 
Just drive.” 

That made the driver sore. But he cooled off 
when I passed him a five spot. We found a section 
that looked familiar to me. I bailed out and started 
walking. Then I ran into some luck. 

An old lady, maybe 82 years old, yelled at me. 
“‘Oh-hoo!”’ She kept it up until I reached the steps. 

“*There was a call for you,”’ she said. 

Evidently she was my landlady. I could have 
kissed her. 

‘Who was it? Did they leave a number?” 

“She said to tell you that Stinky called.” 

‘“*Did she leave her number?” 

**I put it down somewhere,”’ she said. 

We went inside the house and spent about five 
minutes looking through the drawer of the telephone 
table. 

“I put the numbers in here,” the old lady ex- 
plained, ‘‘so IT won’t loose them.” 

She had the telephone numbers of half the people 
in Washington written on small pieces of paper. By 
the time she found Stinky’s number I was about to 
go mad. 

‘I hope she’s a nice girl,’’ said the old bat, shaking 
her head. ‘‘In my time girls didn’t call up their men. 
Why, the way they carry on....” 

I grabbed the paper out of her hand. ‘“‘ Thank 
you.” I knocked an ash tray off the table in my 
haste to dial the number. 

“*Hello?” 

It wasn’t the girl at the zoo. 

“‘Is this Stinky?” 

I tried to keep the disappointment out of my voice. 

‘‘Dick! Where you all been?”’ It was a luscious 





Southern accent, the kind you could ladle out and 
put on pancakes. 

“*Around,”’ I said. 

“*I’m mad at you,”’ she said. ‘‘ Dick, I declare I 
don’t know how to tell you...” 

** Yes?” 

“I cain’t marry you.” 

**Good,”’ I said. ‘‘Good heavens, I mean.” 

What was I — a budding bigamist? Was Stinky 
the reason Miss X had given me the gate? — 

“‘Our date tonight is off. You’re a sweet boy, 
Dick, but I’m going back to Alabama and Jerome.” 

**I’ve got to see you,” I blurted. ‘I’ve got to talk 
to you right now.” 

“*No. I’m awful sorry.” 

“*T lost my memory. I can’t remember anything 
that happened...” 

Her laugh would have fascinated me at any other 
time. Then I realized how silly that must have 
sounded. I gave her the Riley line. I shoveled a ter- 
rific snow job and at last she agreed to meet me in a 
little restaurant on Connecticut Avenue. I tried to 
arrange it so that I could come to her house, but it 
seems I had got in a fight with her landlord and he 
had threatened to call the police if I showed up 

“there again. 

I was quite pleased with myself until I remem- 
bered that I didn’t know what she looked like. How 
would I recognize her? Little things like that don’t 
bother me long. I knew I'd think of something. 

When I got to my room, I tore it apart, the way 
a detective does in the movies; Riley, the tireless 
sleuth, investigating the case of Riley, the missing 
link. I tore the bed apart first, just to relieve my 
feelings. All I found was a rip in the mattress. But 
under the dresser scarf was a postcard from Bob 
Swanson. It didn’t help much, although I knew now 
that he hadn't rolled me. 

It read: ‘“‘So long, bellhop. I’m shipping out. 
Won't see you again, but you're in good hands. Hope 
you have a lot of little Marines. You’re the luckiest 
guy living. Tell Betts I love her like nothing human.” 

It was signed ‘‘ The deck-ape.”” The postmark was 
Norfolk, Va., November 1. 

That didn’t help. I knew who Betts was. That 
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The way she swayed gave me that funny~ feeling in the chest 


was the girl Bob had talked about the night we 
celebrated. Betts was fixing me up with a date, but 
I could not remember the girls arriving. The only 
thing the card proved was that Bob had thought I 
was O.K. My recording system had stopped working 
suddenly but I had gone on being Dick Riley. Bob 
had left me, thinking that I was all right. 

I attacked the room again. The chest of drawers 
was empty. Not even a dirty shirt. Nothing. My 
furlough bag was gone. I emptied my pockets and 
my billfold. I didn’t have much time because I had 
to meet my little Southern friend in 30 minutes. 

I found a laundry ticket, which explained the 
absence of dirty clothes. And I uncovered four pos 
sible clues to my lust seven days: a lipstick smear 
(dark red) on the shoulder of my shirt; a small key; a 
paper napkin with a beautiful pair of lips printed on 
it (bright red not the same shade as that on my 
shirt); and two baggage checks 

The key and the baggage checks might help me. I 
stuck them in my pocket. But the lipstick was no 
good. The girl at the zoo had worn almost no make- 
up. If I followed the lipstick clues I would probably 
find a few more women. Apparently my subcon- 
scious had gotten me tangled up with at least three 
I tried to forget about the lipstick 

I didn’t want to keep my Southern girl waiting, so 
I rubbed some powder over my beard and caught a 
cab 

It is a very simple matter to find a woman who is 
waiting for you in a restaurant. She is the one who 
ignores you. It is just a feminine trick so that she can 
look surprised and give you the eyelash flutter routine 

The only trouble was that I sat down with a 
blonde from New Jersey before I discovered my 
mistake. I had a drink with her, and discovered 
there was one girl in the room who looked furious, 
a redhead at a corner table. So I excused myself and 
went over 

‘“*I suppose that was your cousin,” she said 

‘*No, my aunt,” I said. ‘I didn’t see you at first.”’ 

She sat there, fuming 

Somebody was bumping my shoulder. It was the 
waiter. ‘Two Manhattans,"’ I told him 

He just stood there. “Table hopping is not 
allowed, sir.”’ rc 

I glared at him. ‘‘ Bring two Manhattans.”’ 

He turned sadly and walked away 

“I wish Jerome was here,”’ said Stinky. ‘‘He'd 
thrash you. You and your gambling.”’ 

“I don’t gamble.” 

‘You're a dice shooter,”’ she said. ‘‘I got no use 
for a gamblin’ man.” 

**I don’t have the money to gamble.” 

**Dick you mean to tell me you lost all that 
money?” 

“It's gone,”” I said. She was cooling down now 
“I lost my memory, too. It’s like this 

Two beefy gentlemen and the waiter were stand- 
ing behind me 

“No table hopping,”’ observed one of the beefs 
“Shove off, Mac.” A 

I grinned a little. That’s what I wanted right 
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then: a fight. I had been slinging my punches at the 
wind and what I wanted now was some action. 

“I'm comfortable,”’ I said. ‘‘Why don’t you shove 
off?” 

Then I saw the girl who had given me the ring. 
She was standing near the cashier’s window watch- 
ing us. When I looked she turned and hurried out 
the door. 

I suppose bouncers must justify their existence. I 
heard Stinky say: ‘‘He’s with me,” but the big boys 
had me by the arms and were propelling me to the 
door. That saved me from saying good-bye to my 
Southern gal. 

They tossed me outside, and there she was, 
walking down Connecticut. She was not looking to 
the right nor the left, but holding her head high, 
and the way she moved gave me a funny feeling in 
my chest. Everything about her was right. I caught 
up with her at the intersection. She had to wait 
for traffic 

“Honey,” I said. 

She ignored me. 

“Honey,” I said. ‘I love you.” 

“Is that what you told her?” she asked. She 
wouldn't look at me 

““She doesn't matter.” 

She turned and faced me, then. 

“‘Why did you take her there?’’ she demanded. 


“If I needed any further proof, this, tonight, is 


enough. You asked me to marry you in that restau- 
rant! And now you take that awful woman there.”’ 
I grabbed her by the arm. 
“I lost my memory.” 
“*Don’t touch me!” 


HE jerked away from me and took off across 
the street in front of a cab. 

‘“*Linda! Look out!” 

The cab swerved and brakes squealed. She stepped 
on to the safety zone as if nothing had happened. 

I started after her when the light changed. There 
was no streetcar in sight. I knew I could get her. 
But I didn’t even get off the curb. 

Two MPs had taken an interest in me. One was 
on each arm 

“That's my wife,’’ I said. “‘That’s my wife and 
she’s sore at me.” 

They just laughed. If you’ve ever tried to reason 
with an MP you will know how far you'll get. They 
took me a little way down the street, and when I 
tried to watch Linda, they jerked me around. A 
block away they wanted to see my ID card. When 
they were through, Linda was gone, naturally. 

Linda! 

Her name had just popped out at me when the cab 
had almost hit her. I knew now that I had been in 
love with her. The memory of her was coming back 
to me. Nothing of it was definite; it was dream 
quality. I remembered now the easy way she had 
danced with me and the trick she had of laughing 
with her head thrown back like a little kid. 

Anything that had been between us was one-sided 
now — my side. She had made it as plain as a woman 
could that she hated the sight of me. I wouldn’t see 


her again. Meeting her at the zoo wasn’t a coin- 
cidence. We had arranged that meeting. Things were 
coming back to me. It had been an accident that I 
had gone there that afternoon, maybe; who knows 
how a person’s mind operates? This second meeting 
had been an accident, certainly. The restaurant had 
evidently been a favorite hangout for me. She had 
gone there tonight out of sentiment, perhaps. But 
now I could stay here in Washington for years 
without seeing or bumping into her again. 

I know when I’m whipped. The laundry could 
keep my shirts. I was pulling out, back to God’s 
country, now. I caught a cab, and, while digging 
for my money, found the two baggage checks. I 
held them in my hand all the way to Union Station. 
They were still in my hand when I asked the train- 
master when I could leave for Madison, Wis. 

I had a hunch that if I found out what was on the 
checks I might not leave Washington. But I went to 
the baggage room. 

One check was on my furlough bag. The other was 
on a lady’s overnight bag. It was very expensive lug- 
gage and there was a trick lock on it. The key to that 
lock was burning my pocket. 

I had an hour to kill before train time. I lugged the 
bags outside, caught a cab and told the driver not to 
pick up anyone else. I gave him my address on 
Kalorama Road. 

Then I fumbled the key into the lock. Roger! I 
looked into the bag, then shut it quickly and put 
the key back in my pocket. I tried three times to 
light a cigaret. Too shaky. The cabbie finally held 
his lighter for me. 

‘**N-nervous from the s-service,”’ I said. 

But it wasn’t that. The bag contained some 
women’s clothing: a bright red evening gown and 
a pair of matching slippers. The rest of the space was 
stuffed with paper. Good United States paper; tens 
and twenties. 

I bolted the door of my room, turned on the lights 
and pulled down the shades. Then I put a chair 
under the doorknob. I had started to push the 
chest of drawers in front of the door, too, but I hap- 
pened to think that it would be silly. 

I opened the bag and examined the dress. A 
lovely fire-engine red job, with a rip in the back. 
The slippers had five-inch heels. To keep my mind 
off the female who had worn this outfit, I counted 
the money. I had to count it twice because I didn't 
believe it the first time. It took me quite a while 
and I had plenty of time to think. 

Bob Swanson had mentioned in that post card 
that I was the luckiest guy living. Maybe he had 
meant Linda; maybe the money. But one thing 
was certain. Trouble would always find me. My 
week would catch up with me and I wouldn’t have 
to go looking for it. All I had to do was stay in this 
room and wait. My trouble would come knocking 
at the door. It might be a lady, or it might be a cop. 
It didn’t matter much. 

I had thirty-four thousand, eight hundred and 
eighty dollars. 

Where did I get it? Who belonged to the dress 
and high heels? Little questions of that nature did 
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me was how could I take this so calmly. It hadn't 
affected me in the least. 

I spread my 34,000 hunks gently on the bed. 
Then I lay down on top of them, sprinkled a few 
100 dollar bills on my chest for warmth, and went 
to sleep. 

Somebody was beating on the door and making 
sounds of distress. I opened one eye. Daylight was 
streaming past the edge of the window shade. 

**Sergeant. Oh, dear me. Sergeant!” 

*“*Whuh?” 

‘*There’s someone to see you!”’ 

**Well, send him up!”’ I bawled. ‘‘Or her.” 

I raised the shades and opened the windows. A 
gray day with rain in the air. There was a Cadillac 
parked in the middle of the street and the chauffeur 
was looking toward the house. My visitor was of the 
upper income bracket. 

I gathered my money together and stuffed it in 
the bag. I couldn’t get all of it in there, so I threw 
the bag under the bed, and crammed the rest of the 
bills in the chest of drawers. I was just stashing the 
dress away when the knocking at the door resumed. 
The room was still fouled-up but I didn’t have time 
to work on it. As I pulled the chair from under the 
doorknob I caught a glimpse of myself in the mir- 
ror and shied away from it. I had a beard. My eyes 
were bloodshot and my hair straggled down over 
my face. My scar was shining. I looked like Bela 
Lugosi in one of his more gruesome moments. 

I opened the door. ‘‘ Yes?” 

The landlady looked at me and choked. 

My visitor was a man, tall, and evidently born 
with money. His tie and the fit of his collar had a 
quiet perfection about them. He wasn’t a policeman 
or a gambler, which‘was a relief to me in a way. But 
I didn’t like the way his topcoat sagged on the right 
side. Unless he was carrying a brick or a chunk of 
lead, that could be a gun in his pocket. 

“I’m Charles Rountree,”’ he said. Evidently that 
should have scared me. The name didn’t register. 

**Come in, Mr. Rountree,” I said. ‘‘Excuse my 
appearance, if you can.” 

“Sergeant...” 

I closed the door gently on the landlady. I had a 
feeling that this was the pay-off. 

Rountree stood with his hands in the pockets of 
his topcoat. He glanced around the room, taking 
everything in. Then he moved swiftly to the clothes 
press and flung the door open. He came back to the 
center of the room and fumbled for a cigaret. His 
ears turned red. 

“*I thought she’d be here,”’ he said. 

““Who?” 

“You know who, sergeant. She didn’t come home 
last night. I found your address in her room.” 

His voice was calm, but I could sense the power 
and the tenseness behind it. That was bad. When a 
man is so angry that he’s quiet, it’s bad. 

I sat down on the edge of the bed. I’ve been shot 
at lots of times, and I’ve waited for the word to 
attack. I had a feeling like that now. 

“*I haven't decided what to do with you, Riley,” 
Rountree said. ‘‘She’s underage. I could have you 
charged with kidnapping.” 

‘“*You’re Linda’s father?’’ That was a stab in the 
dark. 

‘“*Yes.”” He stood there with the unlighted cigaret 
in his mouth, and he was trying to say a lot of things 
and didn’t know where to start. 

““I saw her last night,” I said. ‘‘She probably 
stayed with a girl friend Betts." 

That was another shot in the dark. There was a 
chance that Bob Swanson’s girl friend, Betts, had 
introduced Linda to me. It didn’t matter much now. 
This man was watching me, estimating me, and I 
must have made a sorry picture, sitting there in the 
unholy mess of that dingy room. If I hadn’t lost 
Linda before, I'd have lost her here, because the old 
man had everything against me. 


All of which bears out 


not bother me. The only thing that really worried 

















































































“‘What have you done to my daughter, Riley?” “Well... "’ I looked away. There was a place on 
“Nothing,” I said, wearily. ‘‘ Nothing that I can my lake where there is natural clearing. We could 
remember.”’ have built a house there, and we'd have the lake and 

He looked at me sharply. His eyes were gray like the sky and the trees—just the two of us. 

Linda’s. “*Well,”’ I said, ‘I'll forget about Linda.” 

“‘What do you mean by that? I checked your Rountree nodded thoughtfully. 

Marine Corps record as soon as I saw that ring.” **What are your plans?” 

I wiped the perspiration off my hands and stood “Right now,” I said, “I’m going to find a razor 
up. The old boy was getting reasonable. I hadn't and a bathtub. Then I'm getting back to Wisconsin. 
expected an outraged father to be reasonable. Maybe I'll stop at the zoo first. There’s a turtle I 
“You're going to hear something, Mr. Rountree,” want to see.”’ 

I said. Rountree shook hands with me. 

And then I gave it to him slowly; I started with “You'll tell Linda, sir. Explain things... ” I 
the time I was wounded, and he listened politely. I swallowed hard. I couldn't say her name without 
didn’t mention Stinky, or the evening gown. But, that feeling. I'd never meet another girl like her. 
otherwise, I told it straight. By the time I had “T’ll tell her,’ said Rountree. ‘‘Give that turtle 


finished he was nodding his head and making my regards.” 

sympathetic noises. He sat there for a minute, half- 

smiling. HAT alligator turtle is fascinating. If you are 
*‘Got a match?” he asked. ever in Washington, D. C., you should go to 
I could have let out a yell of relief. My hands were see him. A lot of people do. When I got there a sweet 

shaking so much that he had to light the cigaret young kid was watching him. She was small and 


himself. slender, and her eyes were like early morning on a 
“This amnesia? Will it recur?” lake. 
“‘The doctors say I’m O.K. Swanson and I were ““You’re late,” she said. 

pretty drunk that night. Maybe that brought it on.” **Linda!”’ 
Rountree grinned at me. He looked a lot younger There are parts of that seven-day jigsaw puzzle 


when he grinned. ‘‘I’ll call Betts. Linda’s probably that I'll never find, but I’ve pieced most of it 
there.”’ The rod in his coat pocket bumped against together. Bob Swanson helped me with it when he 


his leg. came out to visit Linda and me. There was a big- 
“‘Be careful of that thing,"’ I said. league crap game in Virginia on one of those nights. 
“It isn’t loaded. I was a fool to pick it up.” I made nine straight passes. But the other parts to 
We were buddy-buddy. But I felt lousy. I wanted the puzzle — the bright dress and the high heels 
him to go away. — I refuse to think about. They weren't Linda’s. 
**And Linda?” he asked. ‘‘How about Linda and Linda will never find out about them, either. When I 
you?” left Washington I gave them to my landlady. END 


the sage advice 


that if something is on your mind—forget it 
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Marjorie Lance, queen of the recent annual convention 
of Disabled American Veterans, at Las Vegas, Nev., is 


Limb for a Limb 


James Davis, a former Marine who lives in Wash 
ington, D. C., is going to have some fast talking to 
do when his children say 

“Daddy, tell us how you won mother.” 

On the day he proposed to pretty Marion Schu 
bert, Jimmy was about as happy as a man can get 
Marion had fulfilled his fondest dreams by accepting 
and wearing his ring. The buoyant feeling grew and 
grew until our gallant lad could no longer hold it in 


With a gentle jerk he broke away from Marion, 
as they floated rapturously down the street, and 
leapt for joy. As he soared up he reached for the 
branch of a nearby tree, caught it and heard the 
branch snap. Down he came, rather precipitously, 
and there was another snap. This time it was one 
of Jimmy’s limbs, a very awkward situation indeed. 

Now Mr. Davis, still unwed, is in sickbay, re 
cuperating very nicely but considerably concerned 
as to the explanation he must prepare for posterity. 


The Flying Recruiter 


Speaking of recruiting, Sergeant Voris J. Choate 
of the New Orleans DHRS has attacked the problem 
of getting new Marines with his own one-man air 
force. He drops his literature and other paper bullets 
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on surrounding communities, covering a great deal 
of territory in a very short time 

Sgt. Choate doesn’t do this to get out of work. 
The whole aerial campaign is strictly unofficial, so 
far. The idea was born while the sergeant was pay- 
ing close attention to his lessons under the GI Bill 
of Rights. They were flying lessons that he was 
taking when it suddenly occurred to him one day 
that airplanes could indeed be handy things to have 
around a recruiting office 

So, on an off-duty day, he hired one and gave the 
idea a whirl. It seemed to work and now he flies his 
stuff regularly to outlying communities within 
a radius of 50 miles. He gets off around 2000 
pamphlets a trip 

Town councils and chiefs of police have been 
checked, and they have no objection. They figure 
there is no use trying to stop this air age, anyway. 


Second Man High 


Kendall Everson didn’t come in first in the Ken- 
dall Trophy race during the recent National Air 
Races at Cleveland, but with courage and skill he 
turned in one of the neatest tricks of the year by 
merely staying aloft 

As his souped-up, stripped-down A-36 screamed 
around a pylon a few hundred yards from the grand- 
stands there was a loud report, like an explosion. 
Two hundred thousand spectators rose from their 
seats. An excited murmur ran through the crowd: 

“What happened?” 

What had happened was that Everson’s green- 
house had given way under the terrific air pressure 
developed by his speed. The shattered canopy 
snapped the former Marine lieutenant back against 
the rear of his cockpit, and kept him there. At 377 
miles an hour the chances that he would crash out 
of control were stupendous. 
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shown with members of the San Diego Marine Base band 
which provided music for the colorful week-long affair 


But Everson wanted in first. He not only retained 
control of his plane, but he kept pushing it to the 
utmost of his ability. In his awkward, painful posi- 
tion he roared over the finish line in second place. 
It was worth $1000 to him, but that was small con- 
solation for his having been something less than best. 

Everson has a war record. He served as a Marine 
flier in the Solomons and over Rabaul. Later 
he was stationed at the Patuxent River naval air 
test center in Maryland as a test pilot. Now he is a 
chief pilot far Executive Air Lines. 

The boys from VMTB 232 will remember him. 


High Praise 


Said the speaker to the class in Quantico’s 
Amphibious Warfare School: 

“I have no doubt at all that you realize you are 
good. If you did not believe you were the very best, 
you would be strange Marines, unlike any I have 
ever met. I see no reason why you should not 
think so, and I would regard any display of modesty, 
on the part of Marines, as false modesty, for you 
have demonstrated many times that your own high 
opinion of yourselves is entirely justified. And of 


all the things which Marines do better than anyone 
else, certainly, amphibious warfare is foremost.” 
The speaker was no salty character bucking for 
a stripe. He was no less a person than John N. 
Brown, Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air. 
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LCVP Spells Yacht 


Since the war is more than two years in the past 
and most former Marines are no longer bitter 
about things like LCVPs, it’s probably safe to point 
out the following solution to the housing problem. 

Two California girls bought an LCVP for housing 
purposes and thus brought it to our attention, al- 
though they may not have been the first to discover 
the inherent peacetime possibilities of the craft. 
Thgy paid $700 in a war surplus deal and now are 


proceeding to add- $7800—repeat $7800—worth of 


feminine touches to convert the thing into some 
sort of floating paradise. 





They decided on the move after 18 months of 
scrounging for a place to live. If you have had the 
same sort of luck in your hunt for a landlubber’s 
abode, perhaps you will want a sea-going LCVP, 
too. Something far under $7800 should satisfy your 
needs in furnishings unless you are really yacht- 
minded. 

During the war, did anyone afloat ever think an 
LCVP would come to this? Or, worse yet, did any- 
one ever think he would? 


Study Abroad! 


Discharged Marines seeking information on the 
Fulbright Act, which provides for study abroad on 
a student-exchange basis, should address their 
queries to the Division of Personnel, Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 

This is not to be confused with foreign study pro- 
visions of the GI Bill of Rights. The Fulbright Act 
authorizes the Department of State to use foreign 
currencies and credits, acquired through the sale of 
surplus property abroad, for the student exchange 
program. 


This assistance may include payment of transpor- 
tation, tuition, maintenance and other expenses 
incident to scholastic activity. 

Veterans of both world wars will be given 
preference by the 10-man Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships which awards the study grants. 


Be Wary of a Jet 


The good old days when a carrier ground crewman 
had only to watch out for the propellors are fast 
passing into limbo. The fiery new jet jobs are mak- 
ing it pretty hot for the boys, fore and aft of the 
wings. 

It is now becoming quite apparent that the prop 
planes were comparatively easy to handle. About 
the only thing you had to watch out for was your 
hat in the slipstream, or your head in the shining, 
transparent disk that a spinning propellor will make. 

The blast from a turbo-jet will not only take your 
hat. It will take you too, and probably burn you 
to medium well as you roll down the deck behind 
your chapeau. You aren’t safe in front either. The 
entry ducts have enough suction power to pin you 
hard against the fuselage or wing. If you lose some 
of your clothing in the engine this way, there won’t 
be any sympathy from the ship’s command. In- 
stead, there may be trouble. Jet engines are expen- 
sive and are-not designed for the consumption of 








buttons, pocket combs and metal identification tags. 
The motor could be ruined and so could a luckless 
sailor. 

Best approach seems to be from the side. Either 
wing tip will do and, to play safe, why not hitch 
yourself to the flight tower with a long, strong line. 


Ancient Marine 


Next time a salty youngster with a mere 28 or 
29 years in the Corps comes up and tries to give 
you a hard time ask, him how much he has on sixty 
Ask him if he is acquainted with the real oldtimer, 
First Sergeant William Porter. 

San Diego knows about Bill Porter. Each year, 
on the anniversary of his enlistment, this hearty old 
Reserve gets out his blues, presses them up, and 
visits the Marine Corps Base. This has been going 
on ever since his retirement in 1914. Each four 
years he has gained another hashmark, and they 
have come so steadily that he has run out of sleeve. 








The recent ones he keeps stowed away in a pocket. 

Sergt. Porter has a lot to talk about. One of his 
ribbons is for Guantanamo Hill. Remember your 
history? He enlisted on 30 August, 1884. That makes 
63 years, in the Corps and its Reserve. 


Kentucky Windage 


What Marine is there who hasn’t been told in 
boot camp to lay off the Kentucky windage if he 
expects to make a score on the range? Confining 
your elevation and windage to the prescribed num 
ber of clicks is Corps gospel. 

Master Sergeant Alton K. Holmes is as aware of 
this attitude as the next guy. Recently, when he 
was firing for preliminary record at Parris Island, 
where he is stationed, he hoped everything would 
click as usual. It didn’t. As he got going with the 
carbine his rear sight fell off and, unable to repair it, 
he stuffed it into a pocket of his jacket and went on 
without it. At the end of the day he came up with 
a 251, which for the carbine is six points over the 
mark needed for expert. 

Sergt. Holmes is chief issue clerk for the post 
bakery. 
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A Marine stands by as the Honda Knot leaves Pearl Harbor for Frisco 
They were the first to come back 


with 3000 U. S. war dead aboard. 


The Passing of A Pal 


It isn’t everyone, sympathetic as they might feel, 
who will go around buying baseball tickets for 
orphans, least of all Marines who are tough-minded 
for the most part and not given to being easy. But 
one recent day Sergeant William S. Mitchell bought 
not one ticket but 60 for the youngsters at the New 
York City Ottilie Orphan's Home. Besides the 
tickets he threw in 50 cents for each kid to buy hot 
logs and pop to top off the good time 

The game in the Yankee Stadium was between 
the Yanks and the Detroit Tigers. Mitchell wasn’t 
able to go himself. He had been hurt on Iwo Jima 
and at the time was confined to a bed in St. Albans 
Hospital, where he had had a lot of time to think 
about orphans and other less fortunate people like 
himself. He did, however, hear the game over the 
radio and it seemed to him there was a lot more 
yelling than he had heard on previous broadcasts. 

But this story has no happy ending. Shortly after 
this the youth who so strongly believed in spreading 
what happiness he could, lost his fight. The injuries 
which had brought him down in a war that ended 
more than two years before, finally proved fatal. 


Marine Scholarship 


The annual scholarship award of $1000 provided 
by the Tun Tavern Detachment of the Marine 
Corps League for the child, sister or brother of a 
United States Marine lost in World War II, went 
to Miss Delores H. Hubbard of Philadelphia, Pa 

Miss Hubbard was found by the board of trustees 
to be the most deserving and best qualified of the 
seven applicants this year. Her only brother, PFC 
Calvin C. Hubbard, USMC, died of wounds received 
in action at Tulagi in the Solomons Islands on 9 
September, 1943 

The presentation was made at the Depot of Sup 
plies, Philadelphia, by Lieutenant Colonel Murl 
Corbett, USMC (Retired), commandant of the 
League detachment. 


Marine Honored 


The Southern Pacific Railroad’s two block area 
right-of-way on Main Street in Ennis, Tex., recently 
became known as Pierce Park, in honor of Sergeant 
William T. Pierce, killed during the Iwo’ Jima 
campaign. 

Pierce took part in the initial Iwo landing and 
was the first casualty of the war among the male 
employees of that division of the railroad. 
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No More Geishas 


Marines contemplating duty in Japan may be 
disappointed upon their arrival there. It will be 
hard to find any Geisha girls to chuck them under 
the chin with one hand and feed them with the 
other. Because of the critical food shortage, the 
plight of the girls is not a happy one. The Japanese 
government has closed their places of business along 
with all first-class restaurants. 

For a while, at least, they along with 770,000 other 
Japanese, were in hopes that the ban would be only 
temporary. But it now appears that the Japanese 
government, prodded by our occupation authorities, 
will continue it for another year. 

Some of the geishas* have packed up and gone 
home to mamma while others are living by selling 
their extensive wardrobes. The more fortunate are 
being supported by their patrons, but the fortunate 
ones are few. 


Marine Glacier 


If the Marine Corps League Detachment in 
Washington, D. C., has anything: to say about it, 
Mount Rainier’s Takoma Glacier will be renamed 
“United States Marines Memorial Glacier,” in 
honor of the 32 Marines killed there on 10 Decem- 
ber, 1946. 

The request was made to Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Julius A. Krug by Clay Nixon, commandant of 
the detachment, as the result of a resolution adopted 
recently which stated that ‘“‘no finer memorial to 
our Marine dead could be found or erected.” 

The bodies of the Marines were entombed in the 
icy crevasses of the glacier after efforts of searchers 
were halted because of extreme hazards. 

President Truman, Secretary of Defense Forrestal, 
Secretary of the Navy Sullivan, and General A. A. 
Vandegrift, Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
were also sent copies of the resolution. 


Dependents Housing 


In the interest of Marine dependents planning to 
join their husbands, sons or fathers overseas, the 
information below is published concerning the hous- 
ing condition at Marine Corps Bases. 

Tsingtao, China, no government quarters avail- 
able. Yokosuka, Japan, quarters include both houses 
and apartments. Subic Bay, P. I., quonset huts, 
two or three bedrooms, limited number. Hawaii, 
government quarters consisting of houses, apart- 
ments, and quonset huts are limited. Midway 
Island, government quarters temporary and con- 
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A special Marine group raises the flag over Fort McHenry during a recent 
Defender's Day ceremony commemorating the birth of our national anthem 


sist of two bedrooms. Kwajalein, all quarters have 
been built by individuals. 

Johnston Island, quonset huts completely fur- 
nished. Marianas Islands, quonset huts in a limited 
number. Adak, Kodiak and Attu, Alaska, very 
temporary in nature and not completely furnished. 
Bermuda, government quarters available in limited 
numbers. Argentia, N. F., government quonset huts 
available in limited number, private houses 
available for rent but seldom completely furnished. 
Trinidad, B. W. I., government quarters limited, 
civilian rentals exhorbitant. Balboa, C. Z., quarters 
available, some in low cost housing projects. Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba, government housing available. 
Puerto Rico, government and civilian quarters both 
limited. 


Texas Bonus 


The Texas bonus data which appeared in 
the article “Bonuses for Miéillions,’’ September 
Leatherneck, was too previous. Leatherneck was 
misinformed. At that time the Veteran’s Land Pro- 
gram as outlined in the article had been passed by 
a vote of 124 to 9, in the Texas House of Repre- 
sentatives, but it failed to reach the Senate. 

Despite every effort to get it up for passage in 
the higher house where they had been assured of a 
favorable majority vote, its supporters were unable 
to do so, even with the intercession of the largest 
veterans’ organizations in its behalf. Because of 
this the bill has been delayed for a period of two 
years. 

As written, the bill would have permitted any 
World War II veteran to select his own land for 
purchase by the Veteran’s Land Board, and for 
resale to him with 10 per cent down, the balance 
to be paid in 40 years at 4 per cent. 


Dog House Wanted 


The want ad below, recently appearing in one of 
our nation’s newspapers, is being passed on as a 
helpful hint to Marines looking for a place to hang 
their hats. 





“EIGHT-YEAR-OLD black and white cocker 
spaniel, B-29 flying experience, house broken, 
drinks and smokes moderately, accompanied 
by U. S. Air Force pilot and wife; desires apart- 
ment or house, furnished or outusnioheds | - 
fore October 1 to avoid hibernation in the 
cold Dupont Circle caves. Telephone ADle- 
view 840-j-4, (Fall: Church) call collect.”’ 
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Frankly, we're bewildered. as you are by 


all the hoop-la about laboratories, tests, and medi- 
cal claims. We agree: a cigarette is supposed to 
give you pleasure. Period. 


And your pleasure is the sole aim of the ad- 
vanced scientific techniques we use in the making 
of OLD GOLDS ... the best, deepest, richest smok- . 
ing pleasure you’ve ever found in a cigarette! 


If that’s what you’re after ... if top-quality to- 
baccos at the peak of flavor are your idea of a per- 
fect cigarette...then OLD GOLDS are your answer. 
Try ’em—for your pleasure’s sake. 


Made by Lorllard, a famous mame in tobacco for nearly 200 yeas 
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Hope and Crosby, in the movies, seldom see eye to eye. 


But there’s one thing they really do agree on—they 
both think U. S. Savings Bonds make wonderful Christ- 
mas gifts! 





SAYS BOB: “They're swell for anybody on your list. 
You couldn't pick a nicer, more sensible, more welcome 
present. Even Crosby knows that.” 

SAYS BING: “I hate to admit it, folks, but Hope is 
right. And remember this—you can buy Bonds at any 
bank or post office in the U. S. A.” 

BOB AND BING (together): “This Christmas, why not 
give the finest gift of all--U. S. Savings Bonds!” 


Give the finest gitt of all... 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 


with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service 
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STAR IN THE PUC 
Sirs: 

Does the star worn on a 
Presidential Unit Citation de- 
note a second award of that 
citation, or does it mean that 
the wearer was actually in com- 
bat area and not a member of 
the rear echelon? 

Stefan Bebash 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . 


@ Astar worn inthe PUC 
ribbon denotes a man was 
attached to and present 
during the scene of a par- 
ticular action. A second 
award would be denoted 
by two stars. Men who 
were attached to, but not 
present on the scene of ac- 
tion, wear the PUC ribbon 
without a star.—Ed. 





DISMISSING THE TROOPS 
Sirs: 

I am requesting information 
on a problem that has been 
causing some concern during 
the past few months. One com- 
pany commander says the prop- 
er command to dismiss a squad 
armed with the M-1 rifle, is: 
“inspection arms—order arms.” 
According to the Marine’s 
Handbook, and U.S. Army In- 
fantry Drill Regs., the proper 
commands are: “Inspection 
arms — Unlock pieces — Dis- 
missed.” Which is correct? 

Most of the Non-coms had 
the .03 in boot camp and up 
until the war, and have to de- 
pend on the handbook for info 
on the M-1. Are there any new 
manuals we can send for that 
have the latest dope in them 
about the new pack, the M-1, 
display of the new clothing is- 
sue, etc.? 

T/Sgt Charles E. Hofman 
Guam, M. I. 


@ Field Manual “Infan- 
try Drill Regulations” 
(FM 22-5), published Feb- 
ruary, 1946, prescribes the 
following commands: 1. 
Inspection, 2. Arms, 3. 
Port, 4. Arms, 5. Dis- 
missed. In an older edition 
of the same Field Manual, 
published August, 1941, 
the command, “Unlock 
pieces,” was given instead 
of “port arms.” The field 
manual we mentioned a- 
bove is the latest on drill 
regulations we know of. 
It, however, explains the 
Army pack and equipment, 
as well as Army tactics. 
The Guidebook for Ma- 
rines has instructions on 
the pack issued to Marines. 
—Ed. 


SERVICE STRIPES 
Sirs: 

Would you give me the cor- 
rect answer to my little prob- 
lem? Official opinion around 
here seems to vary a little. 

I have seven years service in 
the Regular Marine Corps, and, 
previous to that, I served one 
year in the Organized Marine 
Corps Reserve. Do I rate wear- 
ing two hash-marks? If so 
would you please quote the ref- 
erence. 

Inquiring Marine 

@ Letter of Instruction 
1413, which modifies a 
certain section of Uniform 
Regulations, states: 
“Stripes, Service—All en- 
listed men who served hon- 
orably in the Marine 
Corps, Navy, Army, or 
Coast Guard, when serving 
with the Navy (or Marine 
Corps) shall wear a serv- 
ice stripe for each four 
years of service, continu- 
ous or otherwise.” Each 
four years service is inter- 
preted to mean “active 
service.” Therefore you 
do not yet rate wearing 
two hashmarks.—Ed. 
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TWO MEDALS OF HONOR 
Sirs: 

I would like to find out if the 
Congressional Medal of Honor 
has ever been awarded twice to 
the same person. By “award- 
ed” I mean has that person re- 
ceived two medals, or a star 
(maybe some other device) in 
lieu of the second medal. 

I understand that several 
Marines have received the 
medal twice, but I had always 
thought they received the ac- 
tual medal but once and a star 
in lieu of the second. 

Here’s hoping that you can 
give me the dope in this mat- 
ter, so peace may be restored 
at DHRS, Los Angeles, Calif. 

SSgt. John S. Moreland 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


@ Major General Smed- 
ley Butler and Sergeant 
Major Dan Daly both re- 
ceived the Navy Medal of 
Honor twice. They got two 
medals. Five other Ma- 
rines got both Army and 
Navy medals of honor in 
World War I. They also 
received two medals. But 
this will never happen 
again. In the future the 
Navy will award a gold 
star in lieu of a second 
medal, and the Army will 
award the oak leaf cluster 
for their second medal.— 
Ed. 
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THE LOST BATTALION 
Sirs: 

Recently in newspapers and 
news broadcasts it has been 
stated that the First Marine 
Division has returned to the 
United States. We would like 
to know if the Ist Battalion, 
Eleventh Marines, is a lost bat- 
talion as we are still here on 
Guam—and probably will be 
for some time to come. When 
they say the First Division is 
going to Camp Pendleton, why 
don’t they say minus the Ist 
Battalion, Eleventh Marines, 
which is staying on Guam to 
build up the First Marine Bri- 
gade Camp. 

We would appreciate it very 
much if you could tell us if we 
are still in the First Marine 
Division, as no one out here 
seems to know the scoop. 

PFC Silakowski 
Sgt. Bellano 
Guam, M. I. 


@ Your address is “A-l- 
llth Mar., Ist MarBrig.” 
which is not a part of the 
First Marine Division.— 
Ed. 


JUNIOR C.B. BATTALION 
Sirs: 

I would like to express a 
couple of thoughts toward the 
new Eleventh Marines, other- 
wise known as the “First Labor 
Battalion.” Still better “First 
Junior C.B. Battalion.” 

This First Battalion of the 
Eleventh Regiment is an ar- 
tillery battalion. We have men 
in the outfit, many who have 
been here for five or six months, 
and have never seen a 105-mm. 
howitzer. It seems that artillery 
has been abolished and the new 
weapons out here are 
quonset huts. 

The functioning and nomen- 
clature of a quonset hut is: 
First of all, the observer makes 
you fire six nails for effect; 
then the tin is blasted into 
place. After firing this weapon 
for quite awhile, we the Ma- 
rines, don’t miss the target. 
Last of all I would like to men- 
tion, that while we are not 
Corps happy, we like to do the 
job we are assigned to, artillery. 

PFC A. R. Sniras 

PFC F. J. Santore, and 

a few hundred others 
Guam, M. I. 


MISUNDERSTOOD OFFICERS 
Sirs: 

Would like to know why 
commanding officers of com- 
panies and batteries, when 
holding inspections, do not 
break out in the same uniform 
as their men. For instance, we 
had an inspection (haven’t we 
all?) the uniform being utility 
clothes, field marching packs, 
normal arms, leggings and steel 
helmets. That was for the men. 
The officers holding the inspec- 
tion looked like they were go- 
ing to a tea party. 

Will watch the next Leather- 
neck for an answer. 

W. T. H. 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


@ Don't forget you will be 
given time to return to 
your quarters and change 
uniform after inspection, 
but for the CO’s this is 
usually impossible as their 
presence is demanded in 
the company office, or else- 
where when they will have 
to be in the uniform of the 
day. Another point to re- 
member, the CO is inspect- 
ing the troops, not the 
troops the CO.—Ed. 


UNAUTHORIZED 
Sirs: 

I am inquiring about a Chi- 
nese Army officer who has been 
parading around our compound 
wearing Marine Corps khaki, 
Sixth Marine Division patch, 
and the Marine Corps emblem 
on his cover. He has been 
stopped at the gate and asked 
if he has the authority to wear 
that gear. He claims a certain 
Marine major has given him 
the authority to wear OUR uni 
form. He is neither of Ameri- 
can birth, nor is he Marine 
Corps trained 

If he can wear that uniform 
because of one of our officers, 
I don’t see any reason for a 
Marine to go through boot 
camp and earn the Marine em- 
blem. Is that the tradition we 
are upholding so an officer can 
give authority to any foreigner 
to. go in and out of our com- 
pound wearing our uniform in 
any manner they wish? 

Please answer this before my 
teeth are worn down from gum 
beating. 

A Marine 
Tsingtao, China 


@ We can best answer this 
one by quoting from the 
U. S. Code, Title 10, Sec- 
tion 1393, which reads: “It 
shall be unlawful for any 
person, not an Officer or en- 
listed man of the United 
States Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, or Coast 
Guard, to wear the duly 
prescribed uniform of the 
U.S. Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps or Coast Guard, OR 
ANY DISTINCTIVE 
PART of such uniform.” 
The Marine emblem is cer- 
tainly a distinctive part of 
the Marine's uniform.— 


Ed. 


WHAT'S A FALE? 
Sirs: 

While serving with the Corps 
in the Pacific I often heard, and 
used a word which I am in- 
terested in for possible business 
reasons. The word was possibly 
of Samoan origin and was ap- 
plied to the huts we developed 
from pyramidal tents. It was 
later, I believe, applied even 
to any type of living quarters 
right on up to and including 
the quonset. The word was 
pronounced “Folley” but was 
spelled, as nearly as I can re- 
member, “Fale” or “Fahle.” 

If you can help me in ob- 
taining the proper spelling and 
derivation of this word I will 
greatly appreciate your efforts. 

John Brooks ist Lt., 
USMCR 
Williamstown, Mass. 


@ The spelling of the word 
is ‘“Fale’’ and is of Samoan 
origin, being used by the 
natives of both British and 
American Samoa, as well 
as the Wallis Islands, to 
refer to their thatched- 
roofed homes. These were 
usually open-sided affairs 
with the roofs resting on 
from six to 10 poles set in 
the ground. When the Ma- 
rines moved into these is- 
lands, they picked up the 
word from the natives and 
applied it to their quarters, 
regardless of the type.— 
Ed. 
(CONT. ON NEXT PAGE) 
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At all bookstores 


pe WILLIAM SLOAN 
119 W.. 57 St. 





for the Pacific... 
told from both American 
and Japanese sources 





the struggle 


THIS IS NOT just another war 
book. It is authentic, objective 
history . . . an account of the 
Pacific war by the foremost mil 
itary historian in this count 

The Marine Corps and the Navy 
opened their records to Fletcher 
Pratt without directives or cen 
sorship of any kind, giving him 
access to every available docu- 
ment, Japanese as well as Amer- 
ican. The result is this exciting 
book of permanent value, one 
that will be irreplaceable in the 
annals of World War IT It will 
be outstanding reading because 
it tells the strategy and tactics of 
each engagement as it developed 
in the minds of both combatants. 


$5.00 
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“Movie Star? Nah! Just a doll protecting her eyes 


INE’D shoes.” 









CLICK wit THE SLICK CHicKs 


KEEP SHOES SPARKLING WITH 


DYANSHINE 


Liquid Shoe Polish 


Put Liquid Dyanshine on sparingly, then brush 
or rub with a cloth and watch your shoes come 
to life on the double. Liquid Dyanshine covers 
better because it adds color to scuffs and 
scratches to give a smooth, even polish. Dyan- 
shine keeps shoes pliable and comfortable . 

replaces normal leather oils that dry out in sun 
and dust. Costs only '% cent a shine, and the 
shine lasts longer. Follow Dyanshine directions 
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DYANSHINE PASTE POLISH 


in the same fine quality as Liquid 
Dyonshine 
Available in 
Military Brown, 
Russet Tan, Ox- 
blood, ond Black. 








to make it go farther. 
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COMPETITION FOR DEGREES 
WAS NEVER BEEN KEENER! 





Today the accent is on education and training. Begin now to 
get the knowledge and training that will qualify you for better 
jobs and promotions. There are 158 MCI Courses available to 
you FREE OF CHARGE. Select your course from the list 
below and mail the coupon TODAY ! 


HIGHSCHOOL COURSES 


Selling; Advertising; Merchandising 
Secretarial Office Practice 

Business Correspondence 

Spanish; French 

History: Ancient; World; Modern; American 
American Governmen, 

Geography: Commercial; World 


COLLEGE COURSES 


Human Geography of Japan; Asia 
The Pacific World 

Russia's Lands and Peoples 
Spanish; French 


English: Grammar; Literature 

Mathematics. General through Trigonometry 
General Science 

Biology; Physiology; Chemistry; Physics 
Physical Geography; Geology 

General Business; Bookkeeping; Economics 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Business Law 


Freshman English 

Literature: American; English; European 
Creative Writing; Journalism 

Radio Speaking and Writing 
Mathematics: Algebra through Calculus 
Geology: Physical; Military 

Physical Science Survey 


Psychology; Anthropology 
History of Architecture 

Air Navigation; Meteorology 
Accounting; Auditing; Business Law Engineering: Civil; Highway; Mechanical; 
Salesmanship; Industrial Management Electrical 

Latin American Geography; History Surveying and Mapping 


Principles of Surveying 





TECHNICAL COURSES ARE AVAILABLE in the following fields: Automotive; Avie- 
tion, Diesel; Architecture; Electricity; Radio; Refrigeration; Machine Shop; Plastics; 
Building Trades. See your MC! Handbook for complete course descriptions 


SPECIAL COURSES 


Photography Modern Criminal Investigation 
Industrial Chemistry 
Post Exchange Accounting 


Mathematics Refresher 


Fingerprint Operator 
Classification of Fingerprints 
Latent Fingerprints 


Good English Prison Work 
Spelling Plant Security 
FROM ‘ . 
RANK FIRST NAME NITIAL LAST NAME SERIAL N 
RGANIZATION : USMC. ADORESS 
HIGHEST EDUCATION COMPLETED, ANDO NAME & ADORESS OF SCHOOL ~ 


_SEND MC! HANDBOOK 
._ 


PREPARE FOR A BETTER JOB CJ 
INCREASE MY KNOWLEDGE ) 


PLEASE ENROLL ME IN 
COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL 
PREPARE FOR COLLEGE 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 


MB. OTH & EYE STS., S.E., WASHINGTON 25, D.C. NAVY NO. 128, F.P.O., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


WATCH YOUR TIME 
Sirs: 

In the August issue of Leath- 
erneck I was reading the article 
on Yokosuka when I noticed 
the photo of the clocks taken 
in the library of the Marine 
Barracks. If you will notice 
the time does not correspond 
with the cities underneath the 
clocks. I believe each sign 
should be switched. New York 
should change with San Fran- 
cisco, and Denver with New 
Orleans. New York time is al- 
ways ahead of San Francisco. 
Therefore when it is 20 minutes 
to 12 in New York it should 
be 20 minutes to nine in San 
Francisco. I am enclosing the 
picture to prove my point. 

Robert E. Lawson 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


@ You, and a number of 
other readers who caught 
this mistake are perfectly 
correct. Seemingly no one 
at the Marine Barracks in 
Yokosuka had noticed this 
slip made by the Japanese 
workers who installed the 


clocks.—Ed. 
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SEVENTH SERVICE REGIMENT 
Sirs: 

We have read the Leather- 
neck for the past year and 
never, in that time, have we 
ever seen a plug for the Sev- 
enth Service Regiment §sta- 
tioned at Tientsin, China. We 
have read stories about the 
personnel of Cherry Point, 
Camp Lejeune, Gamp Pendle- 
ton and others, but as yet, 
nothing has been said about 
our beloved “Diamond 7.” 

How about mentioning some- 
thing about the job we are do- 
ing in a future issue? 

Two Asiatic PFCs 
FPO San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Leatherneck has no 
writers in China, but 
would be glad to receive 
any news of general inter- 
est to the Marine Corps. 
—Ed. 


GOLD-STAR MOTHER WRITES 
Sirs: 

Our son was one of those 
who did not return from Iwo 
Jima. I'd like to see an article 
in the Leatherneck explaining 
how our boys lie among friends, 
just as they marched along in 
life. Tell the mothers how they 
rest and how those friends 
meant so much to them. Tell 
the mothers that bringing the 
boys home won't help the pain, 
and that they would prefer, if 
they could speak, to stay with 
the Marine buddies they loved. 

We can’t all bring ourselves 
to leave them, perhaps, but I 
feel that any Marine would 
want to stay with the men he 
fought and died with. 

If you can reassure Moms 
and Dads and tell them the 
facts about the care the graves 
receive, etc., I feel sure they 
would appreciate it. Maybe a 
few letters fom various mothers 
and fathers published in the 
Leatherneck would help. 

Edna T. Powers 
Jackson, Mich 


RESERVES IN UNIFORM 
Sirs: 

At last I have something to 
gripe about in your column. 
When a Marine goes back to 
his hometown and finds a lot 
of people living there who 
parade around at night in a 
Marine uniform, it is about 
time someone did a little gum- 
beating. They wear civilian 
clothes during the day while at 
work, or school, but change 
into uniform at night. 

I asked some of them what 
the scoop was and learned they 
were Marine Reserves. What I 
would like to know is: does 
the Inactive, or Organized Re- 
serve rate wearing a Marine 
uniform whenever he feels like 
it? 

My enlistment is up in a few 
months. If I go home only to 
find out that anyone can wear 
our uniform anytime he pleases, 
merely by joining the Reserves, 
it is going to seem foolish in- 
deed. Especially for those of 
us who served in the Corps 
and had to earn the right to 
wear a uniform the hard way. 

Corps Happy 

Quantico, Va. 

@ Members of the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve, while 
on inactive duty, are au- 
thorized to wear their uni- 
forms only while at drill, 
while taking part in cere- 
monies where the wearing 
of the uniform would be 
appropriate, and at Me- 
morial services; or while 
performing authorized ac- 
tive duty or training. This 
authority is contained in 
Chapter 13-161 MCM.— 
Ed. 


’ 


SHOULDER PATCH 
Sirs: 

In the February issue of 
Leatherneck Jack Risler stated 
the fact that small units and in- 
dividual paramarines jumped 
in France and other European 
countries. He is partly, at 
least, right, as I remember a 
Marine captain, I think his 
name was Ortiz (Major Peter 
J. Ortiz—Ed.), who had been in 
the Foreign Legion prior to 
World War II, and five other 
Marines made a jump in France 
during the war to establish a 
resistance movement. Actually 
these men were not parama- 
rines, but ‘members of the Of- 
fice of Strategic Service. Every- 
one knows that Sterling Hay- 
den, screen star, made several 
jumps in the Balkans to bring 
supplies to Partisan forces and 
give aid to Allied airmen who 
had been shot down. 

Now, may I ask a question? 
I would like to know what the 
shoulder patch consisting of a 
Shamrock design is supposed to 
represent. I have been told it 
the patch worn by men serving 
in Ireland. Is this true? 

Robert A. Dube 
Manchester, N. H. 


@ Marines in Londonder- 
ry, Ireland, during the ear- 
ly part of the war, wore a 
Shamrock patch, although 
it was never authorized by 
Headquarters, Marine 
Corps.—Ed. 
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Quantico, 
Lejeune an 
Parriststan 


20 PHOTOS for $1.00 


IF nos the swamps of P. I. to 
the sands of Camp Lejeune and 
the terraced slopes of Quantico; 
we have all the best pictures 
that will appeal toyou. Acom- 
plete record of your career with 
the Corps from Boot Camp Life 
to the finest in scenic shots from 
our three major East Coast Ma- 
rine bases. Pictures are 4 by 5 
inches in size on glossy paper, 
sharp, clear, full of detail. They 
come 20 to a set for only $1.00 
per set. ONLY 5c A PRINT— 
Cheaper than the cost of film. 
Money back guarantee if you’re 


not MORE THAN SATISFIED. 


Set No. 1—20 scenic shots of P.I. 


Set No. 2—20 shots of "Boot 
Camp Life™ 


Set No. 3—20 human interest 
shots from P.I. 


Set No. 4—20 shots of WR and 
WAVE activities 
from P.1.—'45 and 
"46 

Set No. 5—20 scenic shots of 
Camp Lejeune 


Set No. 6—20 scenic shots of 
Quantico 


Cee 


FlASH—we have just ob- 


tained some interesting pictures 
from scenic Samoa—made by 
Pat Harrington, renowned world 
traveler. Four sets of 15 each to 
choose from, S-1, S-2, S-3, S-4. 
ALL DIFFERENT and each set 
contains pictures of human in- 
terest, tropical scenery, and 
BEAUTIFUL GIRLS in their 
native surroundings. Outof 
this world and only a buck a set. 


Order all sets by name and 
number and send cash or money 
order to: 


OAKLEY PHOTO SERVICE 
GALLATIN, TENN. 








CHOKER vs. THE GHOUL 
Sirs: 

In the August issue of Leath 
erneck there was an article 
called “Pavuvu Nocturne.” If 
my memory serves me right, I 
believe this creature was called 
the “Mad Ghoul,” and not 
“Charlie The Choker.” I may 
be wrong, but in the old Ist 
Battalion, First Marine Area, it 
was called “The Mad Ghoul.” 

Otherwise the story is abso 
lutely true and I’m sure many 
of the fellows from the old 
First can substantiate this. 

Mike Nelson 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


@ “Charlie the Choker” 
and “The Mad Ghoul” are 
but two of at least a half 
dozen names used by Ma- 
rines to describe their noc- 
turnal visitor. Leatherneck 
used “Charlie the Choker,” 
more for its dramatic 
sound than anything else 
and did not intend to 1m- 
ply that it was the only 
name Charlie was known 
by. Some of the men, es- 
pecially those who felt his 
fingers about their throat, 
probably had some names 
that we would not be al- 
lowed to print.—Ed. 





BETTER NOT DO IT! 


Sirs: 

After reading “The Ship” by 
Lawrence Sanders in the Sep 
tember issue, we all rushed to 
make corrections in our now 
obsolete boot camp notes. We 
appreciate the author's correc 
tion of old maritime procedure 
in abandoning ship. In _ the 
future, in the event that such 
an emergency arises, we shall 
abandon the ship by means of 
a swan dive from the highest 
point of the vessel. 

Disbursing Office Crew, 
AIRFMFLANT 
Cherry Point, N. C. 


@ If you do you'll prob- 
ably break more than your 
neck. Fictional characters, 
such as Lawrence Sanders 
portrayed in his story, 
“The Ship” can get away 


with it. You might not. 
—Ed. 

YOUNG OFFICERS 
Sirs: 


It looks like several of the 
former officers are trying to 
place their bids for fame as to 
who was the youngest officer 
commissioned in the Marine 
Corps during the war. 

I noticed that Richard C. 
Perhamus wrote that he was 19 
years, 5 months and 16 days 
old; and, PFC John C. Fifield, 
19 years and 4 months of age 
at the time of commissioning. 

I was born 23 November, 
1922 and appointed a second 
lieutenant (in the field) on 3 
December, 1942. That would 
make me about 19 years and 10 
days of age. 

Loy “E” Dorsey, Jr. 
Henderson, Tex. 


ARMY ON THE ‘CANAL 
Sirs: 

Can you furnish me a little 
information as to how I can go 
about getting a copy of the 
Fourth Marine Division's His- 
tory in World War II? Should 
I write to Washington, or just 
sit tight and wait? 

Some Army captain, here at 
Percy Jones General Hospital is 
a little sore about the credit 
Marines got for the operation 
at Guadalcanal. In a recent 
newspaper article he com 
plained that the Marines got 
more credit than the soldiers 
for the part each played in the 
capture and defense of the 
‘Canal 

Could you send me some in 
formation that would do jus 
tice to both services? 

This is a soldier’s town, and 
the some 300-odd men here who 
served with the Marines just 
grit our teeth when we read 
such things as this newspaper 
article. We all grant the Army 
did a wonderful job—but who 
didn’t? They call us glory 
seeking so and so’s, but if you 
recall, some Army general made 
the statement that the way to 
make an outfit famous is to 
decorate it. Who are the glory 
hunters? 

Leopold Brice 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


@ The Infantry Journal 
Inc., 1115—17th Street, 
NW, Washington, D. C., 
has a list of all men eligible 
to receive this book. If you 
haven't received yours, 
drop them a line. 

There is little reason to 
argue about who got the 
credit for what. The war 
was won with combat 
teams of all services. Ma- 
rines may have got the 
most credit for Guadal- 
canal because they did 
what many of the military 
brass thought tmpossible, 
defeat the Japs with what 
little naval and air force 
we could concentrate in 
the Solomons area. That 
was news, and being the 
first successful land offen- 
sive, the newspapers ate it 
up.—Ed. 


SEA-BAG DUNGAREES 


Sirs 

In the July issue Corp. Mc 
Dermott offers five dollars to 
anyone who can tell him the 
use of the sea-bag_ seated 
dungarees. I'll take it—aboard 
ship we figured they were is- 
sued only to sea-going person 
nel and that the pockets were 
intended to be filled with feath- 
ers, cotton or sponge rubber so 
the decks would feel softer. At 
least that is the conclusion we 
arrived at since there were no 
chairs available and the bunks 
had to be triced up all day. 
There was no regulation barring 
the removal of these pockets, 
so the detachment took them 
off and left the dungarees lock- 
ing like a bustle-bag 

N. F. McNaughton 

Stillwater, Okla. 


@ There most certainly is 
a_ regulation prohibiting 
the removal of pockets 
from the dungarees, it 1s 
called “destruction of gov- 
ernment property.—Ed. 


(CONT. ON NEXT PAGE) 





YOUR HONOR ROLL 


Your folks will be proud of this gift! 

Send them a handsome U.S.M.C. Plaque 
with your name and unit or station in 18K 
gold letters. 

This popular Marine Corps design in colors 
is on a 3” convex, tarnish-resistant plate 
mounted on a 6x8" walnut shield exquisitely 
finished. Two lines of letters (18 letters to a 
line) free with each plaque, additional lines 
50¢ each. Delivery to you or your home 
gvaranteed 

NAVY, SEABEE, and ARMY designs also 

available. Write for catalogue 


ONLY $4.95 postpaid 
LANDSEAIRE, Dept. LP. 


11 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y 
Representatives wanted 











|. GOLDBERG & CO. 


Outfitters to Marines for 26 Years 
@ Complete Stock 


of Uniforms, Caps 
and Accessories 


Write for FREE Catalog 
429 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 

















LEATHERNECK > 


STATIONERY —9/ = 
Cleverly designed letter "CAA, 


heads and envelopes for 
Marines. Eight different 





letterhead designs in 





each box with illustra 


tions of Marines and ca» 







veceous gals on 
40 sheets. Also 
24 designed en 
velopes. Send Only $! 
per bor. We pay postage 

MONE ACK IF NOT 

MORE THAN SATISFIED 


SPARLAND STATIONERY 
Dept. M, 603 Fiyne Bidg Des Moines, lowe 
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~~ WOMENS 
»4 DRESSES 
‘/ ARE GETTING 
‘| LONGER! 


ND so are the pleasant read- 
ing hours you'll have with 


your subscription to the 


Leatherneck. 


YOUR MAGAZINE 
1 year—$2.00 











‘'...THE NIGHT BEFORE...” 


T'was an hour before deadline 
when we looked thru our files; 
And found your subscription 
in the about to expire pile 









We knew we must tell you, 
so you'd be in the know. 

And not have your copies— 
adrift in the snow. 









All the presses were idle— 
our men stood at rest. 

In hopes that your order 
would soon reach our desk. 







Heres Gizmo and Eightball— 
just standing around. 
With looks of dejection 
and wearing sad frowns. 







So Peepsight sounds off 
without mincing a word. 

“From some of our readers, 
we ain't even heard." 










it was planned and discussed, 
and we decided today; 

To send a year's subscription— 
for two bucks of your pay. 









Let's get your order in, 
and get it in fast; 
For 12 sparkling copies, 
and many a laugh. 








Now the staff of the Leatherneck, 
with a loud thunderous call. 
Wishes a MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and HAPPY NEW YEAR to ALL!! 
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The following first-named persons seek in- 
formation concerning the whereabouts of the 


second-named. 
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Raymond D. Ruff, 122 SW. 
Fourth St., Newton, Kan., from 
James W. Ross, Jr., New Orleans, 


La 
> > > 


Mrs. Glynn Stanley, 1404 Carl 
Ave., Vallejo, Calif., from some- 
one in possession of pictures of 
the Fourth Marine Division 
Cemetery, Iwo Jima, partic- 
ularly Grave 10, Row 1, Plot 1. 

* > * 


Robert E. Beard, 1450 Adams 
St., Denver 6, Col., from old 
friends who were in Platoon 408, 
San Diego, Calif., 1942, or any- 
one from VMF 111. 

* * * 


John S. Price, Box 711, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J., from men who were in A 
Company, Ist Battalion, Twen- 
ty-first Marines, September, 
1942, until February, 1945. 

* * * 


Franklin S. Balliet and Robert 
J. Bohrer, 739 Woodward St., 
Allentown, Pa., from Gunnery 
Sergeant Jerrant, formerly at- 
tached to Headquarters Com 
pany, Ist Battalion, Fourth Ma 
rines 

* . . 

LeRoy W. Ashton, 105 Sum 
mit Ave., Route 4, Reading, Pa., 
from George ‘“Pete’’ Lieber, 
Platoon 427, Parris Island, S. C., 
July, 1944 

* * * 


B. D. Clay, The Chase, 152 
Walnut St., Lexington, Ky., from 
Don Davis, formerly with AWS 
14, 1 and 2. Davis lived in Ohio 

> > * 

Russell W. Barney, 145 Col 
umbia Ave., Greenville, Pa., 
from Al Fisher, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Bob Thelander, Little 
Falls, Minn 


* * * 


Tracy H. Streater, Box 756, 
Kannopolis, N. C., from any- 
body who served in the Second 
Division Scout Company and 
Company E, Third Marine Div- 
ision 

+ * * 

John Sullivan, Hayden Hall 
Hotel, 117 W. 79th St., New 
York, N. Y., from Marines on 
duty at Tent City and Hadnot 
Point, Camp Lejeune, N. C., 
1942-43; lst Battalion, Fifteenth 
Marines, Okinawa and Guadal- 
canal, and 4th Battalion, Fif- 
teenth Marines, Tsingtao, China. 


7 *. . 


Bill Boggess, 210 Gordon St., 
Dalton, Ga., from Ex-PFCs Jack 
Bowling, John McKnight and 
J. P. Bygott. 


* * > 


R. W. “Dingle” Stansbury, 
658 E. Sanger St., Philadelphia 
20, Pa., from C. W. “Red” 
Stephenson whom he served with 
at Cavite during 1937 and ‘38. 

> * * 


E. R. Guest and T. H. Utz, 
2005 Eighth St., Wichita Falls, 
Tex., from buddies of M Com- 
pany, 3rd Battalion, Second Ma- 
rines, while at Guadalcanal and 
Tarawa 

* * * 

Staff Sergeant David Betten- 
court, Marine Recruiting, Room 
318, New Rookery Bldg., Spo 
kane, Wash., from- buddies who 
were with the Marine Detach- 
ment aboard the USS Ten- 
nessee, B Battery, 155-mm 
Group, 7th Defense Battalion, 
x F Company, Twenty-second 


M 


A. Henirman, 5 Jefferson Ave., 
Moundsville, W. Va., would like 
to contact any Marines who went 
through boot camp at Parris 
Island, S. C., in May or June 
of 1931 

* * * 

PFC Fred Slater, Marine Bar 
racks, NOB, Trinidad, BWI, 
c/o FPO, from buddies of Pla- 
toon 116, 1946, Parris Island, 
s. C 

2 


Miss June Wilmarth, 264 
Grant Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
from her brother, PFC Robert J. 
Killeen, last known to be sta- 
tioned at Shumaker, Ark 

> > > 


Edward L. Carlsson, 1516 N 
Fourth St., Philadelphia 22, Pa., 
from buddies who were in D 
Battery, Twelfth Marines, while 
on Bougainville 

a * 7 


Richard J. Johnson, 20 N. 
Bayler Ave., Port Washington, 
N. Y., from friends who were 
stationed at USNMD, York 


town, Va., from November, 
1945, until August 1946 
* > * 


Corporal R. L. Porter, 44th 
AACS Detachment, APO 86, 
San Francisco, Calif., from Cap- 
tain Robert T. Moore, former 
commanding officer of A Com- 
pany, 5th Engineering Battalion, 
Fifth Marine Division 


* * * 


Mrs. Henry B. Holland, Route 
2, Kershaw, S. C., from anyone 
who knew her husband, Pvt 
Henry B. Holland or who may 
have pictures of the Fifth Ma- 
rines Division Cemetery on Iwo 
Jima, particularly grave 477, row 
6. plot 2. 

* * 

Ercell Crow, Route 2, Laurel, 
Ind., from members and drill 
instructors of Platoon 1153, 
Parris Island, S. C., 1943-44 

2. * 


Dana W. England, 2517 E 
Murdock, Wichita, Kan., from 
Captain George W. Ellis, Jr., 
formerly with A Company, 5th 
Pioneer Battalion, Fifth Marine 
Division. 

* * 

Milt Corlett, 154 Miramar 
Rd., Rochester 11, N. Y., from 
any former members of VMF 
312. 

* * * 

Charles Miller, 941 Columbia 
St., Newport, Ky., from Cor- 
poral B. R. Graves or any Ma- 
rines formerly with I Company, 
3rd_ Battalion, Twenty-ninth 
Marines. 

* * * 

William T. Malone, Box 562, 
Salem, Mo., from friends in boot 
camp, Platoon 581 from May 
through July of '44 

* 7. . 


Thomas F. Valley, Route 1, 
Box 301, Traverse City, Mich., 
from buddies of the Ist Bat- 
talion, Second Marine Regiment, 
Second Division, and Aruard 
Pentz, who attended pre-radio 
schools at Wright Junior College, 
Chicago, Ili., and Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pa 


* * * 


Thomas R McCarthy,c oSun 
shine Cleaners, Deming, N. M.., 
from V. M. Jones, Platoon Ser 
geant Dobe, Wally Lane and 
men of H & S Company, Regi 
mental Motor Transport, Fifth 
Regiment, First Division, sta 
tioned at Tang Shan, China 
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a ee oe a a oe oe oe 
Following are condensations of letters written 
to the Sound Off editor by relatives of Marines 
who died during the war, seeking information 


concerning their deaths 


ere<e?g#Ferte¢tr#kYFe kee eR eR 


William Sulser, Box 862, Des 
Moines, Ia., concerning the deatt 
of his son, Corporal Warrer 
E. Sulser, L Company, 3rd 
Battalion, Seventh Marines 
wounded May 7, 1945, on 
Okinawa 

. > = 

Earnest T. Greeson, Route 1, 
Calhoun, Ga., about his brother, 
PFC Morris McRay Greeson, 
Ninth Marines, Third Division, 
killed July 28, 1944, on Guam 

* * 7 


William A. Wheless, Route 1, 
Louisburg, N. C., about his son, 
Pvt. Raeford F. Wheless, killed 
on Okinawa June 1, 1945, while 
serving with G Company, 
Twenty-second Marines 

i 


Mrs. Dema Willard, 14 Col- 
umbia Ave., Binghamton, N. Y., 
about her son, Lieutenant Jack 
Willard, C Company, Fourth 
Marines, killed on Okinawa May 
23, 1945. He was also a former 
member of the Fourth Marine 
Raiders 

* * 

Miss Inez Privette, 510 S 
Pearl St., Rocky Mount, N. C., 
about the death of Pvt. Luther 
Lee Ennis, A Company, Thirty 
fourth Replacement Draft, Third 


Marine Division, March 12, 
1945, on Iwo Jima. 
* * * 


Corporal R. L. Porter, 44th 
AACS Detachment, APO 86, 
San Francisco, Calif., concerning 
his brother, Corporal John V 
Porter, A Company, Sth En 
gineering Battalion, Fifth Ma 
rine Division, killed on Iwo Jima 

. se 

Clarence P. Oak, 5065 Shattuc 
Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio, about his 
son, PFC Tell Oak, killed on Iwo 
Jima March 3, 1945, while serv- 
ing with B Company, 3lst Re 
placement Draft, and F Com 
pany, 2nd Battalion, Twenty 
sixth Marines 

* - + 

Mrs. Henry Blankenship, A) 
lune, Wash., about her son, PFC 
Norman Blankenship, of I Com- 
pany, 3rd Battalion, Third Mar 
ines, killed on Guam, and about 
PFC James Wesley Lester, of F 
Company, 2nd Battalion, Twen- 
ty-first Marines, killed on Iwo 
Jima 

e £ « 

T. Lester Jones, 1617 W. 
Susquehanna Ave., Philadel 
phia 21, Pa., about the death 
of his brother, Sergeant Rus- 
sell C. Jones, killed while serv- 
ing with the Fifth Marine Di- 
vision on Iwo Jima. 


+ * * 
Mrs. Beulah Whitehead, 
General Delivery, Folsom, 


Calif., from anyone who served 
with her son, William Wallace 
Whitehead, PhM1/c, 3rd Bat- 
talion, Seventh Marines, killed 
on Okinawa. 

* * * 

R. E. Akins, 127 N. Oak 
Park Ave., Oak Park, IIl., 
about the death of a buddy, 
PFC Harry J. (Jack or Wheat- 
ies) Wiedenbeck, Easy Com- 
pany, Twenty-seventh Marines, 
killed on Iwo’ Jima. 

i 

Craig Leman, 1361 E. 52n4 
St., Chicago 15, IIll., about the 
death of Second Lieutenant 
Edmund A. Leach, Charley 
Company, Twenty-eighth Ma- 
rines, killed on Iwo Jima. This 
information is for his mother. 


Arleous Johnson, 1144 Fair 
mount Ave., St. Pau! 5, Minn., 
concerning the death of PFC 
Richard L. Carter, Service Com 
pany, 12th Service Battalion, in 
North China 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold M. Brat 
ton, Sr., 406 W. Howard St., 
Muncie, Ind., about their son, 
Pvt. Harold Bratton, Jr.,C Com 
pany, Ist Battalion, Ninth Ma 
rines, killed on Iwo Jima 

se @ 


Mrs. Jean Kinney, Orient Park, 
Tampa 5, Fla., about her hus 
band, Carl *‘Buck"’ Kinney, Jr., 
ith Battalion, Sixth Marines, 
killed June 20, 1945, on Okinawa 

* * « 


Mrs. Pau! Kresal, Box 190, 
Route 2, Omro, Wis., about her 
brother, PFC Frank A. Bartow, 
L Company, 3rd Battalion, 
Twenty-fourth Marines, killed 
on Saipan. 

* 

Mrs. Delmar B. Powers, Route 
1, Muncie, Ind., about her son, 
PFC James B. Powers, H Com- 
pany, 3rd Battalion, Twenty 
sixth Marines, killed on Iwo 
Jima 

+ * + 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Neuen- 
dorf, Route 1, Box 221-A, Mc- 
Allen, Tex., about their son, 
Raymond, killed on Peleliu 
while serving with the Fifth 
Marine Regiment. 

* * > 

Mrs. Wanda A. Rhodes, 
Route 2, Box 402-B, Dallas, 
Tex., from friends of Pvt. Billy 
Joe Corders, killed while en- 
route home in auto accident, 
concerning the whereabouts of 
his ice skates. These were his 
greatest pride and she would 
like to have them as a me- 
mento. 

+ + * 

Mrs. Grace Nelson, 1805 
Davis Ave., Apt. #402, Whit- 
ing, Ind., from any friend of 
her late son, Corporal John 
Carter Nelson, killed on Ebon 
Island while a member of Com 
pany K, 3rd Battalion, Twenty 
Second Marines. 


* > * 
Mrs. Utelka R. Krieger, 
Larned, Kan., would like to 


contact anyone having knowl- 
edge of her son, PFC Jack 
Harve Krieger, killed while 
serving with Company C, Ist 
Battalion, Eighteenth Marine 
Regiment, Second Division 

~ * + 

Mrs. A. Fufidio, 667 Casa 
nova St., Bronx, New York 59, 
N. Y., about the death of her 
son, Corporal Walter J. Fu- 
fidio, H&S Battery 2nd Bat 
talion, Thirteenth Marines, fa 
tally wounded on Iwo Jima 

. ¢.28 

Mrs. Thos. J. Callanan, 433 
Gwynn Ave., Baltimore, Md., 
about the death of her son, 
Private Thomas J. Callanan, 
Jr., First Marine Division, 
killed on Okinawa. 

_ + * 

Mrs. Oliver Rice, 400 W. 
13th St., Hutchinson, Kan., 
from friends of her late hus- 
band, Platoon Sergeant Oliver 
(Cotton) Rice, killed at Camp 
Pendleton in 1946; especially 
from Corporal Chuck Burson 
(or Bruson) and friends who 
served with him overseas in 
the First Armored Amphibs. 
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SS The old colonel can 
vSCRa look back to the 


>< Yime when U.S. 
nes and Cubans 


Ad 


fought the Spaniards 


by Major Arthur J. Burks 


U.S.M.C 

EAR me I write on the shore of Guanta 
N namo Ba sits Colonel Enrique Thomas jy 

Thomas, who was in command of the Cubar 
forces sent by General Gar pon: request of 
General Shafter, to reinforce the naval personnel 
und Marines that attacked Fish Point in June 
1898. This man, 85 years old, and more nimble ’ 
his feet than I am at half his age, worked and lived 
with officers of 50 years ago in the Navy and Ma 
rine Corp fficers whose mes have come dow: 
to us as from some far-off day beyond the memory 
f most. Col. Thomas y Thomas speaks of thes« 
men as if he had known them only yesterday. T¢ 


him it was yesterday 
I knew Commander McCalla, of course,”’ he 
says. ‘‘He was in command of the Marblehead in 
the Bay of Guantanamo, just off the mouth of the 
Guantanamo River. He was shelling the Spaniards 
to bits y 
Don Enrique becomes a little excited as he tells 
of historical events which, for most of us, are 


58 


merely dry anecdotes in the pages of history 

“I had 124 Cubans. We had neither food, water 
nor arms. But we were well-trained, because we 
were patriots, eager to fight for Cuba. Perhaps 
today patriots need more than patriotism, but our 
people did very well with only the eagerness to 
fight. They did especially well after we were taken 
aboard the Marblehead in a pilot boat 

It is an experience to stand on grounds now 
occupied by the Naval Air Station and have him 
point out landmarks which, though no longer extant, 
he can still see so plainly 

“The Marblehead was here in the bay.’ He 
points into the bay across the Cable Station, on a 
line leading to the mouth of the Guantanamo River 

and the Marblehead appears to have been hove 
to some little distance north-by-east of this line 

““She was shelling the shore, over the heads of 
Marines commanded by Colonel Huntington. The 
cannon did terrific damage to the Spanish. Let’s 
see, now, there was a cemetery about here.” 

He begins to walk around swiftly, like a bird dog 
seeking the scent of his quarry. The area over which 
he walks lies in an angle formed by the buildings 
of the modern Cable Station, the south-east-north 
west airstrip and the bay. I've been on that spot 


and found no signs whatever of any cemetery. But 


I do not doubt it was there, for Col. Thomas makes 
few mistakes in his recollections. It is there no 
longer. The airplane has pushed the dead far into 
the hills, where they repose in the valley which leads 
back from Cuzco Beach. There, a grim but brief 
engagement was fought on June 14, 1898, between 
the Spaniards on one side, and Cubans and Marines 
on the other 

Casually, Col. Thomas mentions names like 
Huntington, Neville, Elliot. The latter two are well 
known to this writer, though I have no records here 
to indicate definitely whether the Elliot to whom 
the colonel refers was the Elliot who later became 
Commandant of the Marine Corps. In any case, 
he was a captain in 1898 





Neville became Major General Commandant of 
the Marine Corps many years later. To the colonel, 
they were just junior officers. What he thought of 
them, he does not say specifically. He only makes 
it clear that the fight in which all were engaged 
was warm and bloody while it lasted 

I ask him to take me over it, step by step. 

“First,” he says, “‘I had word from General 
Garcia. Not direct, you understand, but through 
General Perez, who was in command of Cuban 
Forces in the Guantanamo area. A signal had been 
agreed upon. We were to appear, 124 of us, com- 
manded by myself, near the mouth of Guantanamo 
River. I was to place a white horse in plain sight 
from the bay, with a Cuban. flag somewhere to the 
rear of the animal. When the commander of the 
Marblehead saw it, he was to send a boat for us. 
They must have been watching for the signal, for 
no sooner had we led the white horse into sight 
and hoisted the flag, than the boat put out from 
the ship. There was much cannon firing from the 
Marblehead, and we all knew that when we got 
into the fight we would have a good chance to strike 
lusty blows for Cuba.”’ 


E hesitates at this point, looking around, get- 
ting landmarks fixed in his mind. It is notable 
that he does not use spectacles, but unerringly picks 
out the mouth of the river, too far away across the 
bay for me to be able to see it. He indicates certain 
ravines leading into the hills in the direction of 
Cuzco Beach 
**When we were received aboard the Marblehead, 
it was plain they were glad to see us. We were glad 
to be there, for it meant we got some hot breakfast 
and hot coffee. Commander McCalla greeted me 
in French. He gave us arms, rifles — Springfields, 
.45 caliber, and Mausers. We had machetes. Machetes 
in the hands of Cubans are nasty weapons! 
‘*All the time we were aboard the Marblehead, the 


“guns were going ashore. What the Marines ashore 


were firing at I did not know at the time. But we 
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were eager to get into the struggle. McCalla put us 
ashore in two launches, so that I might possibly be 
able to say that I was one of the very earliest 
amphibious operators! At least I am sure I can say I 
am the father of Cuban amphibious operations!” 

One realizes that Don Enrique has lived this 
operation over many times, even though he retells 
it with great eagerness. His words trip over one 
another. He talks with his mouth, his hands, even 
with his body, so that even if one understood but 
little Spanish, one would be certain to understand 
him. 

**We landed near the Cuban-American camp. Our 
guide lived where this Cable Station now stands. 
He had a house here. He was ready to take us to 
the next stage of the fight. I can’t of course find the 
trails that we followed through the hills to Cuzco 
Beach, for the air strip and many roads have rubbed 
them out. You cannot see them, but 7 can, even 
after 50 years.” 

He could, too. I could tell that. Much was brought 
back to me, though this happened before I was born 

“Here in this place was the camp’’— we are 
standing in the angle aforementioned, the angle 
formed by the air strip, Cable Station and the bay 
“where I met Col. Huntington and he gave Capt. 
Elliot the task of joining forces with me in the 
attack on the Spaniards at Cuzco Beach. I sent 
Lieutenant Placido Roja, in command of 30 Cubans, 
around the hill to the right." 

He points toward the crest of what is now known 
as Stephen Crane Hill, beyond which Windward 
Point rises above the light blue of the Caribbean, 
and from which, during the war just passed, Marines 
kept vigil for German submarines, airplanes or 
whatever else the Nazis might send our way 

*  .... and Captain Teofilo Cialla, with 50 
men around to the left.”’ 


S Col. Thomas describes this very modern en- 

circling movement, he points out exactly where 

each officer set out upon what might well be a great 

adventure. Certainly, looking at later results, the 

intelligence department of the Cuban forces, or that 

of the Americans, must have been all right. Or else 
the Spaniards were inexcusably careless. 

Col. Thomas indicates the route taken by Capt 
Teofilo Cialla, some three miles eastward of that 
takeh by Lieut. Roja, which would indicate that the 
captain entered the hills behind the Naval Operating 
Base about where the buildings of the Ordnance 
Department are today. One wonders, perhaps, why 
no force was sent further around to the east, to 
cut off possible retreat of Spanish forces toward 
Glorieta. But, of course, it is easy to wonder about 
things after they have occurred — especially 50 
years after. 

“Then, with Capt. Elliot in command of Marines, 
I took a number of Cubans which I have now for- 
gotten, but which could not have been more than 
40, and started into the hills toward Cuzco Beach, 
taking for myself-the center of an unbelievably long 
line. The way was difficult for us all, even for 
Cubans who were accustomed to this kind of terrain 

all cactus of many different kinds, rocks, tangled 
thickets, and more cactus. The men who took part 
in this attack, Cubans and Americans, should never 
be forgotten.” 

Watching the face of Don Enrique, it is easy to 
imagine what happened in the battle. He studied the 
hills again, this time from the smooth surface of 
an air strip instead of from a clearing in the heart of 
a cactus waste. I can, without difficulty, see his 
handful of Cubans setting out to attack four times 
their number of purportedly well-trained troops. I 
can sense their courage, for you must remember that 
they have only this day received small arms, and 
the training they have had tn them has of necessity 
been the most meager. Truly, their only “training” 
has been their persistent patriotism 

Since we cannot now find the trails Don Enrique 
knew, we get into a modern station wagon and 
begin to ride back into the hills to Cuzco Beach over 
today’s autorhobile road. I watch the colonel out 
of the corner of my eye. I give him no help, no 
hint. A sentry on guard over a magazine presents 
arms. Automatically, Don Enrique returns the 
salute, though the Marine cannot possibly know this 
man _ who had had so much to do with the past of 
his Corps, at least here. 

We are well into the valley which leads to Cuzco 
Beach, which must once have been a strait, cutting 
off Stephen Crane Hill and Windward Point from 
the rest of the Naval Reservation, leaving the two 
hills as islands. Now, though, the strait has been 
filled in — by nature, perhaps thousands of years 


ago -- and the road winds around like a snake with 
a broken back. The colonel takes no note of maga- 
zines, and I do not call attention to them. Not so 
long since their location has been very secret; it 
still is. 

We are perhaps half a mile from Cuzco, which we 
cannot see until we are practically on top of it, 
when Col. Thomas begins to talk again, half to 
himself. . . : 





COLONEL THOMAS 
He led the Marines’ Cuban ollies 


“Ahh! Yes! Capt. Teofilo Cialla came right 
through here, and took possession of those hills.”’ 

He points to the hills to the right of the Naval 
Station-Cuzco Beach Road, the first hills as one 
moves into the valley. One looks, and knows that 
Capt. Teofilo Cialla had his work cut out for him, 
especially if one, as we have, has mancuvered all 
through the “‘boondocks” here with Marines of 
today. There is cactus all over the hills and valleys 
here. Marines have had thousands of the spines cut 
out of their skin here in the past 40 years, but the 
cactus spines had not been much depleted in the 
time of Don Enrique 

‘I took possession of that hill.”’ 

The hill to which he refers is set apart from othe: 
It rears its volcanic head within a long curved arm 
of the main line of hills, between that line and the 
beach. The colonel, then, not only has come through 
the ‘‘boondocks” through which his Capt. Teofilo 
Cialla and Lieut. Rojas have come, but has climbed 
an additional hill, after going down into a valle, 
that must then, as now, have been choked wit! 
thorns, cactus, and more thorns, then more cactus 
One has much respect for the woods manship of the 
Cubans 

The Marines were there on that hill, too, though 
we realize that the interest of Col. Thomas is mainly 
with his Cuban patriots. He recalls, in the midst 
of his recollections of past battlefields if pre 
cipitous hills can be called ‘‘fields’’-— that he had 
a second in command, a Major Juan Marti Alayo 
What part he plays, we do not know, but it is im 


portant enough the colonel does not wish his name 
to be left out, or, in any wise, forgotten. 

“*The Spaniards were encamped right here!”’ 

He halts the station wagon. We are beside the 
new cemetery, just back from Cuzco Beach, where 
several present-day Marines are buried, and where, 
perhaps, lie also the service people who may have 
been interred in the cemetery which has vanished 
from the Cable Station area. He can see the houses 
that have vanished. . . 

“*There was a sizable house right about here.”’ 

He points to a spot near the southwest corner of 

the cemetery. 
... and two smaller houses behind huge trees 
that have now been blown down by hurricanes, be- 
tween here and the beach. The Spaniards were 
camped right here.” 

He indicates a spot which takes in much of the 
cemetery and much of the territory between the 
cemetery and Cuzco Beach. 

**They had few arms and almost no food. They 
had good water, however, from a pool which seems 
to have disappeared. Why they did not have guards 
on those hills I have no idea. They were trapped 
from the moment we reached the tops of the hills. 
Lieut. Roja came around under the hill above the 
beach. He had to travel fast to make rendezvous 
with us. And why the Spaniards did nothing to stop 
us moving into the hills, I can't even guess. They 
must have seen us. They must have felt themselves 
without hope, though they made no offer to sur- 
render. We moved into position, surrounding them 
on all sides save along the mountainous shore to the 
east, where even goats would have difficulty.” 

He pauses again, to make sure that he makes no 
mistakes. He is most meticulous about places, situa 
tions. He is a careful historian, tries to be an exact 
raconteur. One feels that what he says is right 

‘“We opened fire with those rifles McCalla had 
given us opened fire on an agreed signal. We did 
not have to be accurate. All we had to do was fire 
into the valley behind Cuzco Beach, aiming in the 
general direction of the Spanish camp. I don't know 
how many we killed with the first fusillade. But 
when we charged into the deserted camp some time 
later, there were many Spanish dead. Some say 60, 
some say more, some less. I did not count them 
We lost two men killed. The Spaniards fled toward 
Glorieta. We took 22 prisoners 

‘In the end, Capt. Elliot withdrew his Marines, 
leaving the Cubans to occupy the camp of the 
Spaniards. Lieut. Neville, however, eager not to miss 
anything, I suppose, It wa 
a long, hard, exciting day. We had promised McCall: 
that we would either clear the area of Spaniard 
within three days, or not one of us would 
alive. We did it in less time than that, and lost twe« 
men. It was a victory that, I believe, deserves more 
fame than it has received.” 

En route back to the modern Naval Operating 
Base, Don Enrique volunteers the information that 
he would gladly have taken part in the present wai 
were it not for the shortsightedness of military men 
of today, who have some silly idea that a man of 85 
is too old for combat! END 


stayed right with me 


remain 


LONG LIVE SKIPPER 


beauty. But he was a pal of Lou Diamond, and whether he knew 


[ WAS a shapeless little dog, with no pedigree and no particular 


it or not, he was a character. There must be thousands of Marines 
who remember him as one of the raucous irritants of bootdom at Parris 
Island. While Lou ran the hygienic unit there, the old Marine did enough 
barking himself to make the walls tremble. The dog barked too, backing 


him up. The dog’s name was Skipper. 


Well, Skipper is dead. He stayed behind when Lou left the island, and 
moved in with Master Gunnery Sergeant J. J. Stawarski and his family. 
One day he just wasn’t around, and searchers found him, cold, out back 
of the Post Farm. There they buried him. 

That isn’t the end of Skipper’s story, though. There are three pups at 
Parris Island. One’s name is Skipper, a ringer for the old man. Now if 
somebody could find another Lou Diamond to go with him, wouldn’t that 


be something for the troops? 
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It wa just a few lay b re 
( fhristr as 

It r t have be below 

I tramped ti igt he s w Ss 
wearily 

I spirit w k la’ low 

Tt sack rt y cK f s 
heavy 

N Santa had j I 

As I trud | ay I got t 
think: 


I wa aying Merry Christmas 
To the folks along the way 

As I left the sea s tidings 

For the coming holiday 

I tried to follow my footprints 
In the snow from the day before 
That led to a house just yonder 


Which filled my heart with awe 


Iwas the home of a Gold Star 
Mother, 

Where it had always been a joy 

I bring those precious letters 


From afar, from her nly boy 


he j - ger tly ed 
And then I stood aghast 
k a friendly hand was waiting 
With a gif 2 r past 
took her ynd in vere r 
knew I underst ] 
hea a ota Mother 
On a cross fr ade wood 
I i there just a nent 
It was a hallowed place 
Wher the heave! dew just 
trickled 
Upon my weatherbeate face 
Our tears they were not mortal 
Their messages divine, 
To blend three souls for a 
moment 
The Mother, her boy and mune 


Her gift was faith and courage 

To me, as on I trod 

When her nseen hand just 
touched me 

And led me close to God 
—Charles Stephen Kaiser 


(DEDICATED TO MRS. R. € 
HOGAN OF SUMMIT, N. / 
AND TO THE MEMORY OF 
HER SON, PVT. ROBERT 
REMSEN HOGAN USMC, 
KILLED IN ACTION ON 
OKINAWA, I1 JUNE 1945.) 
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AN 
SALUTE TO THE MARINES! 


We like the trim Marines 
In khaki 
The neat and chesty, 


blues, or greens 


Hard-boiled and testy— 
Dashin’ flashin’, razor-sharp 
Marines! 
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The world admires Marines, 
Who thrive on drill and beans 
The rugged and burly 
Strong-backed and surly— 
Slashin crashin’, ‘hit-the-beach’ 
Marines! 


Hat ff to brave Marines! 
The first on wartime scenes 
The rougl und ready 


ol-nerved and steady— 


rappu strappin devil-dog 
Marines! 


—Howard Haynes 
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FIGHTIN’ SONS-O’-GUNS! 

Each fighting man is quick to 
swear, 

With him all others can’t compare 


Marines are cocky gents, and 
rough 

Who strut about to show their 
stufl 


The sailor knows he has the knack 
To take them 

them back 
The soldier thinks that in a brawl 
He is the bravest one of all 


there and bring 


Yet sick by side to back our 
rights, 


They are the toughest thing that 


fights! 


—Howard Haynes 
Ab. Lo AS -_ 
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A COMRADE SPEAKS 


Hello Marine 
you wonder, why 
Beneath this coral rock I lie? 
Your comrade true 
What bit of dust, 


ross 


Standing there, 


beneath this 


Leaves evidence that life has lost 
A lad, like you? 


Was it 
hell, 

Or shrapnel from a straying shell 

That made me fall? 

It really doesn’t matter 

For from beneath this bloody sod 

My soul has gone to meet my God 

In golden halls 


falling bomb, or flaming 


It's over now. The fighting’s done 

They tell us that our war is won 

At last! 

Our banners from the flagstaff fly 

But someday, soon, more men will 
die 

As in the past 


Don't ask ‘Why did I 


yourself, 

fight 
those 

nights 

And days of toil?” 

Just go on home. You did not die 

Think not of comrades true who 

lie 
Beneath the soil 


—Corp. James H. Holt 


Why awful, bloodfilling 











ELEGY FOR AN UNSUNG 
HERO 


I volunteered for the 

"Twas the Marines or 
said I 

I scoffed at my friends misgivings, 

I wasn’t afraid to die. 


service 
nothing, 


- My training was all but ended, 


I was ready to enter the war, 

When I was sent to the Captain's 
office . 

And from there to the Marine Air 
Corps. 

I finished “Mech” School with 
hanors 

And then joined the best of crews, 

But the pilots got the glory 

And the ground crew got the 
blues 


I took my woes to the Colonel, 
But that didn’t help a bit; 

For he sent me to the Chaplain, 
Who gave me a T. S. Slip. 


I never won a medal, 

My campaign bars are blank 
I never fired a rifle 

Or crawled behind a tank 


I never stormed the beaches, 

Where the sands are stained red, 

The rivers run with blood, 

And their banks are lined with 
dead 


I never used a bayonet 

Or fought with bloody knife, 

Or killed a man with my bare 
hand 

To save my worthless life. 


Now when I get to Heaven 
And stand once again in line, 
With heroes up before me 
And more heroes just behind— 


I'll have to face St. Peter, 

And when he asks if I fought well; 
I'll hate like hell to have to say, 
I never fired a shell 


—Joseph A. Shepperd 
Fin’ 


NOSTALGIA 


In the days of old when man was 
boss 

He merely stalked his game. 

And left the toil and drudgery 
Unto his goodly dame 

But now he has to toe the mark 
And meekly must behave; 

One cannot be a cave man 
When he hasn't any cave. 


The woman smokes his cigarettes, 
And grabs his barber chair, 
Runs his office, kills his iood, 
And tells him what to wear. 
She even trims her little corns 
With blades he buys to shave, 
He surely made a sad mistake 
When he gave up his cave. 





He used to drag her by the hair 
And thought it bully sport, 
But now if he talks back to her, 

She drags him into court. 
She surely is the queen of hearts; 
And man is but a knave, 
One cannot be a cave man 
When he hasn’t any cave. 


Because he has no cave abode 
Made snug with tiger skins, 

She drags him to a game of bridge 
To kick him in the shins 

And when he’s paid the household 

bills, 

And finds he’s bitter bent, 

He feels the urge to look around, 
To find a cave to rent. 


—Anon 


OF LIFE AND LOVE 


Life goes too fast 

For love to last 

When there’s none in return; 

So there shall be 

A change for me 

For whom my heart does yearn. 


Life goes too quick 

To stay lovesick 

For one who does not care; 
I've been a fool 

To let love rule, 

So I'll give it the air. 


Life is too short 

For me to sport 

My heart on my left sleeve; 
So as of now 

I make a vow 

That I no more shall grieve 


Life is too dear 

To shed a tear 

For love that brings remorse; 
From here on out 

My love will sprout 

For some good dog or horse. 


—T/Sgt. Joe Sage 
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EPITAPH 


Here lie the bones 

Of Private Jones 

For whom war held no terrors. 
A private then; 

A private now; 


No hits, no runs — just errors 


Here’s to Johnny 
Quite a guy 

Very sad 

He had to die. 

All was well 

Could not be better 
Till he wrote 

My girl a letter. 


—Major John E. Estabrook 
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DEVILBIRDS, By John A 
DeChant. Harper & Brother, New 
York and London. $4.00 


T seems, in the earl 
10 matter what s 
Marine flier in 


— . 
down enough beautiful Zeros make 


’ the Em 
peror red with embarrassment. The creaking 
Brewster Buffalos with which the Marine air arm 
did so brilliantly in the crucial Battle of Midway 
showed up like horse-drawn buggies beside the 
swift, highly maneuverable j the Nips we 

sporting. Even the F4F Grum: was 
inferior, and it wasn’t until the appearance of the 
Corsair that Marines could more than match the 


rons overst 
FMF Air 
groups; SY ta 


aboard carriers 
servation and 
inits and other 

Marine fliers 
books. When the hi 
was over, they 
heading the Alli 
This culminate 
Pacific sour 
Rabaul. This rel i 
its zenith « ing the first 
when more than 3000 s id i er tl 
base. On February 19, Marine fighter pilots met 
their last major opposition there. Of the 50 
that rose to meet the attack, 24 were shot 
at the cost of a single Allied pilot. In the 65-day 
campaign 863 Jap planes wer« ted to have 
been lost in the sky fighting. Of these, Marines 


.eTOS 
; TT 
,OWN 
estimate iV 
were credited with 695 

Rabaul ended an interesting phase of the Sou 
Pacific air war for the Marines. Thereafter they 
were shackled to the humd 
neutralizing ‘‘milk run 

The spotlight 
Pacific and the assault 


and later Kwajalein 
62 
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MAY WW 


Marine airmer too, as the war slashed 

id. Marines were given the job of keeping 
yyv-passed islands in order. This was dubbed 
he Forgotten War 

It wasn’t until earl it Marine airmen 
were returned to first-line carrier duty. This had 
been one of their regular missions before the war 
in the years of Pacific fight 


but expe diency 


ing had made the air arm a land-based force 
VMF 124, the Checkerboards, and VMF 213, the 
Hellhawks, were assigned to the Essex. Their 
first mission was bomber escort to Formosa 

In the Spring of the war’s final year the air 
irm received esi carriers of its own. The first 
operation was an attack from Block Island 
wainst Okinawa ground targets in support of 
the infantry, the primary mission of the Marine 
air force in amphibious warfare. The Marines 
were solidly back again in the thick of the fight 
ing, and remained there until Japan caved in 

This, roughly, is the gist of DeChant’s excel 
lently written book. As the Commandant, Gen 
eral A. A. Vandegrift, states in the foreword 
This is a story that needed telling.” —J.C. 


THE STAR SPANGLED MI- 
KADO. By Frank Kelley and Cor 
nelius Ryan. Robert M. McBride 


& Co. $3.50 


iway Ir 
1 thousand 


me virtually the ultimate in democratic 


1k Kelley of the New York Herald Tribune 

Sornelius Ryan of the London Daily Tele 
graph are two correspondents who were assigned 
to Supreme Headquarters in Tokyo. During this 
issignment they traveled extensively in Japan 
and noted the effect of this occupation on, not 
only the higher officials, but the common man 
of Japan. The book “Star Spangled Mikado”’ is 
the result. In it a full account is rendered of Gen 
MacArthur’s efforts to rule a conquered nation 
ind to bring democracy to a people -who didn’t 
even know the meaning of the word. (The “Star 
Spangled Mikado” is, of course, Gen. Mac 
Arthur) 

How well has the general succeeded in his 
gigantic task? The authors contend the occupa 
tion is not going as well as you would gather from 
published accounts. Their chief criticism is that 
there seems to be a lack of complete compliance 
with the general’s carefully planned, sweeping 
directives; that the Japanese are merely being 

good boys”’ until the occupation is over, when 
they will go back to their old practices 

However, the workings of the Japanese mind 
is an enigma even to those who have spent years 


in the Orient, and whether this Oriental nation is 
becoming a democracy on the surface only, is still 
hard to say. Certainly, the old ideas have not yet 
been completely uprooted 

The general and some of his staff come in for 
juite a bit of riding in this book. A chapter is 
devoted to the treatment allegedly accorded 
newspaper correspondents who were not in favor. 
The authors were among those who, because they 
filed controversial or thought-provoking articles, 
wound up in the doghouse at Supreme Head- 
quarters, they say. How much of their account 
is fair criticism and how much the product of 
bitterness and personal feelings it is not possible 
to determine, of course, by reading this book 
alone 

The Kelley-Ryan account is not entirely a slap 
at the “Star Spangled Mikado’. There are a 
number of chapters dealing impartially with the 
effect of the occupation on the “Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith” of Japan; with the organization of Japanese 
politics; and with the discussions and abortive 
revolution attempts in Japan prior to the accept- 


ance of our unconditional surrender terms. 
—W.F.K. 


GOOD FIELD, NO HIT. By 
Duane Decker. M. S. Mill Co. Inc., 
New York. $2.00. 

remembered by 


ff core DECKER 
wartime readers Leatherneck as 
one f 1 


ts overseas correspondents and, more 
I ar editions. Dur 
f and fiction and 

mphant in his literary 
panese with a rendition of 
bit of tomfoolery 


s perhaps most tri 


ruggle against the Ja 
“How I Took Manila 
ked up after his disappointingly fruitless trip 
into the Philippines in quest of stories from just 


1 Marine POWs. The POWs had gone when 


got there and Decker was back on Guam 
fore he could find one 

Good Field, No Hit, his first book, has to do 
with baseball and draws not at all upon his ex- 
periences in the Corps. This is the tale of a plucky 
little candidate for the third base spot on the 
major league Blue Sox, Johnny Madigan by name, 
who learns his lessons faster than does his bigger, 
more confident competitor, Marnie. 

The delightful thing about this rather short 
book (208 pages) is Decker’s ability to keep the 
reader tearing through it. The pace is as fast and 
tricky as Madigan’s unassisted double play. 
The writing is excellent and very often funny. 
Although Johnny’s tale is the mainstay, there are 
a number of attendant episodes that have a lift 
for anyone who enjoys seeing or reading about 
the great American pastime. 

The title, “Good Field, No Hit,” is derived 


from the maddening nickname tied to Madigan 
by the home-run happy Sox. He is a magician 
in fielding but no atom bomb at the plate. Then 
Johnny gets to like his monicker and when you 
get around to reading the book, you will see why. 

—J. Cc. 
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The Story of Wake Island 
By COL. JAMES DEVEREUX 


N account of a small band of 

Marines and civilians, and 
their ordeals while under attack 
and during captivity. 


The Marines’ War 
By FLETCHER PRATT 


HE long advance down the 
Pacific road and the major 
factors that determined the 
course of the war. $5.00 


Yank 
THE GI STORY OF THE WAR 


"HE record of an experience 
shared by 14.216.097 Ameri- 
cans. $5.00 


The Assault 
By ALLEN R. MATTHEWS 


NE of the first books to 
bring to us a personal ree- 
ord of what combat in World 


War II was really like. 


ORDEK BOOKS FOR YOURSELF AND SEND THEM 
AS GIFTS. THEY PROVIDE A LASTING MEMORY 


OF THOSE WHO GAVE. 


Christmas selections in both fiction and non-fiction 
to give you®hours of lasting entertainment’ that 
only good reading can provide. 


to Fight 
HB. JORDAN 


Born 


By KR ALP 
of Admiral 


“HE life 
at Ae . famed a - 
time commander of t 


Third Fleet. $2.00 


as 
— 


The Island War 
By MAJOR 
FRANK o, HOL GH 


py-battle story 


A*i'as Marines *" 


r vie- 
their drive to final 


tory. $5.00 


Overdue and 
Presumed Lost 


By MARTIN SHERID AN 


HE story " ar pe 
ad an 

ae owen . oluntecrs 

— oe d in the U.S- 


o serve : : toni 
Xe Submarine Ser 


= 


$2.75 


Guidebook For 


Marines 

rates 
know 
book 


facts. 


$1.00 


OU can make 
faster if you 
. . . ; a 
the facts- He - ig 
i be) 
to provi e tho 


Devilbirds 

By JOHN A. DeCHAN} 
“1K story of Marine 

J tl is Aviation 


World War il. $4.00 


The Blue Ghost 


By _ 
EDW ARD STEI( HEN 


E author's 
- our most fan é 
“o { es i 


carrier the 


ington. 


account 
nour 


Official Combat Photographs 

OP us a card for a complete listing of 
tion photographs available in sets of 
26 4x5 glossy prints at $1.20 per set. 
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THE WORLD'S MILITARY HISTORY $3.50 

By Brig. Gen. W. A. Mitchell. Military successes and foil 
vres from 1500 B.C. to 1918 A.D. An invaluable reference 
book. 


THE HARD WAY HOME 

By Col. William C. Graly 
Corregidor, the author brings to the 
life in Japanese prison camps 


A HISTORY OF THE U.S.M.C. 
By Col. Clyde H. Metcalf 
Tavern to World War | and the 20 years that followed 


THE MARINE CORPS READER $3.00 


By Col. Clyde H. Metcalf. Collected short writiags about 


$3.50 


Beginning with the fall of 
reader a record of 


$5.00 


Complete history from Tun 


the Corps. 

THE FOURTH MARINE DIVISION 

IN WORLD WAR Ii $5.00 
A complete history 

BOOT $2.50 


By Corp. Gilbert Bailey 
grueling process of becoming a Marine. 


UNCOMMON VALOR $3.00 


By Six Marine Combat Correspondents. A history of each 
of the Six Marine Divisions which fought in the Pacific. 


YOUR MARINE CORPS IN 
WORLD WAR Ii $4.50 


A tribute to the Marines of World War Il in pictures. 
Leatherette cover. 


BATTLE STATIONS $3.95 


Told by the admirals of the Fieet and the generals of the 
Marine Corps. Over 500 pictures help to tell the story of 
naval action from Pearl Harbor to the treaty-signing in 
Tokyo Bay. 


THE U. S. MARINES ON IWO JIMA $3.50 


By Five Marine Correspondents. Official, complete story 
of Marines on Iwo Jima. Recital of the exploits of indi 
viduals, names of those killed, photographs, etc 


AND A FEW MARINES 
By Col. John W. Thomason, Jr 

some of the bes! stories ever written about Marines. 

ON TO WESTWARD $3.00 


By Robert Sherrod. The war in the Central Pacific. 


BLACK FOUNTAINS $2.75 


By Oswald Wynd. A novel of modern Japan and Japa 
nese life during the wor and after surrender 


THE PURPLE TESTAMENT $2.50 


Unforgettable writing by 53 disabled war veterans 


OPERATION CROSSROADS $2.00 


Foreword by Admiral Blandy. Official pictorial record 
and report of the operation that captured the interest of 
the entire world. 


THINK IT OVER MATE 
By Lou Givvin. “Rocks and Shoals 
stood by any enlisted mon. 

NEW DRILL REGULATIONS 
United States Army 
men of the lower ranks. 
MODERN JUDO 


By Charles Yerkow 


A personol diory of the whole 


$3.00 


Here are undoubtedly 


$1.25 


written to be under 


$1.00 


A complete guide to the enlisted 


$5.00 


New revised edition bound in two 


volumes. A complete manval of close combat 


DO OR DIE $1.00 


By Col. A. J. D. Biddle. A manuel on individual combat 
The best methods of attack and defense in bayonet, knife 
fighting Jiv jitsu and boxing : 


THE LONG AND THE SHORT 
AND THE TALL 

By Alvin M. Josephy, Jr 
Division in the Pacific 


THE LOST WAR 
By Masvo Kato 
inside Japan after Pearl Harbor to the American 


$3.00 


The story of the Third Marine 


$2.75 


The first complete record of what went on 


occupation 


A RIBBON AND A STAR $2.75 
By John Monks , The Third Marines at Bougainville 

iMiustroted by John Folter 

RIFLES AND MACHINE GUNS $7.50 


By Melvin M. Johnson, Jr 


and Aircraft arms 


A modern handbook of Infantry 
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THE BOSTON RED SOX........... $3.00 
THE NEW YORK YANKEES........ $3.00 
THE BROOKLYN DODGERS........ $3.00 
THE ST. LOUIS CARDINALS...... $2.75 
DON'T BRING THAT UP.......... $2.50 
OUTDOORS GUIDE .............. $2.00 
SPORT—FOR THE FUN OF IT..... $3.00 


SOG LOWS... cccccccccss ecscocee See 
THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 

SPGAUS cncccccccdccccccccce -- $5.00 
BABE RUTH......... eoccacessces Gate 
BASKETBALL ILLUSTRATED....... $1.50 
THE STORY OF BASEBALL......- $3.75 


CHAMPIONSHIP FOOTBALL...... $3.50 
HOW TO FIGURE THE ODDS...... $2.50 


MACDOUGALL ON DICE AND 
CARDS cccccccacese sccccesccce SIS 


OSWALD JACOBY ON POKER..... $1.50 
HOYLE’S BOOK OF GAMES...... $1.00 
DANGER IN THE CARDS.......... $2.50 





ROGER THE LODGER $2.50 


By Elizabeth R. Roberts. A crowded boarding house and 
the humorous story of a Gi, whose efforts to do the right 
thing were endless 


THE FOXES OF HARROW $3.00 


By Frank Yerby. Stephen Fox gambled a pearl stick-pin 
for the dream of power—ond won. This story is charged 
with blood and fire, with strife and warfare and the clash 
of races. 


LYDIA BAILEY $3.00 


By Xenneth Roberts. First new book in six years by one 
of America’s foremost historical novelists. 


NEW ORLEANS WOMAN $2.75 


By Harnett T. Kane. A fiery biography of the most hated 
woman in New Orleans—and the loveliest. 


PAVILION OF WOMEN $3.00 


By Pearl S. Buck. A book of China, a Chinese monarch, 
her loves and her family. 


KINGSBLOOD ROYAL $3.00 


By Sincloir Lewis. A blazing story with a theme that 


will jolt the nation! 


FOREVER AMBER $3.00 


By Kathleen Winsor. An all-time best seller. Soon you 
will see it on the screen. 


THE MONEYMAN $3.00 


By Thomos B. Costain. Once again the author of “The 
Black Rose’ brings us a novel rich in romance and action. 


LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP . .... 


Book Title: 


(If additional space is needed, attach another 


NAME AND ADDRESS: 


sheet of your own stationery.) No C.O.D. 
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THE SALEM FRIGATE $3.00 


By John Jennings. The story of the frigate Essex and 
two young men whose lives and loves were linked with 
her fabulous career. 


PRINCE OF FOXES $3.00 


By Samvel Shelloborger. The author of “Captain from 
Castile” brings us another novel with a swift and colorful 
tale. 


THE BOUNTY TRILOGY 


By Charles Nordhoff and James N. Hall 
stories of the sea. “Mutiny on the Bounty,” 
the Sea” and “Pitcairn’s Islands.” 


PASSING BY $3.00 


By Elliott Merrick. A modern tale of the sea written 
around a passionate relationship between a seaman and a 
girl. 


GREAT TALES OF TERROR AND 
THE SUPERNATURAL $2.95 


The most complete hair-raising collection of ghost stories 
ond tales ever written. Fifty-two mosterpieces of horror 
writing. 


$1.98 


Three great 
“Men Against 


3-SMITH'S IN THE WIND $2.75 
By H. Allen Smith. Three books in one. “low Man On A 

Totem Pole,” “Life In a Putty Knife Factory” and “Lost In 

The Horse Latitudes.” 

THE VIXENS $2.75 


By Frank Yerby. Another from the pen of the author of 
“The Foxes of Harrow.” 


GUS THE GREAT $3.50 


By Thomas W. Duncan. The story of a man who could be 
satisfied with nothing less thon a three-ring circus 


THE WILD YAZOO $3.00 


By John Myers Myers. Old Natchez, with its lawless, bois- 
terous, wenching life is colorfully depicted, moving at a 
poce that makes it superb reading. 


RHUBARB $2.00 


By H. Allen Smith. The biographer of zanies has created 
a cat who inherited ao million dollars and a baseball team. 


THE LEDGER OF LYING DOG $3.00 


By William G. Weekley. “A tale of adventure, murder, 
and love, as strange as realit,.” 


VIRGIE, GOODBYE $2.75 


By Nathon Rothman. “The story of a warm, gallant girl 
who drifted into prostitution—written with tenderness and 
honesty.” 


HOME COUNTRY $3.75 


By Ernie Pyle. A collection of well-known and loved news- 
paperman's writings about America and Americans. 


LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP, P. O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 
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ASSAULT ON FORT FISHER 
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GREAT DATES OF THE MARINE CORPS... 


\ 


FTANHROUGH the swirling mists of a_ winter 
morning, a fleet of monitors and corvettes 
slipped out of Beaufort, N. C., and into the 

open sea for a rendezvous that was to open one of 

the greatest amphibious assaults of the Civil War. 

The flag ship Malvern, with Rear Admiral David 
Porter aboard, led the flotilla to a point 20 miles east 
of New Inlet where the larger body of war vessels 
and transports had assembled. While approaching 
their objective that night, a heavy gale struck the 
fleet of 50 ships and scattered them in the darkness. 
The landing force of 3000 soldiers, packed closely in 
the holds, suffered severely from the effect of the 
storm. For two days the fury of the elements lashed 
at the fleet and then subsided as quickly as it had 
come. 

Fort Fisher, guarding the entrance to the port of 
Wilmington, had to be reduced in order to close the 
last gateway through which the Confederates were 
receiving arms and supplies from Europe. 

The fleet moved in on the night of December 23, 
1864. The obsolete naval vessel, Louisiana, heavily 
loaded with powder and long fuzes, sailed right up to 
the very muzzles of the enemy guns. The Confederate 
soldiers, thinking she was a blockade-runner, allowed 
her to continue the approach while the skeleton crew 
ignited the fuzes. Half an hour later the Louisiana 
blew up, but the explosion failed to accomplish the 
intended demolition of the fort. 

In the meantime the battle fleet and the troop trans- 
ports had been standing offshore about 12 miles down 
the coast. Their orders were to close in as soon as the 
explosion was heard. 

According to prearranged plan, the fleet separated 
into three divisions with reserves and moved in the 
next morning, encircling and opening fire on Fort 
Fisher. The New Ironsides touched off the bombard- 
ment at 11:30 A.M. and soon the small fort was being 
battered from all sides. 

Aboard the ships, line Marines were manning many 


a 








of the heavier guns with distinction. Although little 
damage was sustained from the fire of the fort, a 
number of casualties resulted from the bursting of six 
100-pound Parrott guns. Marines manned the nine- 
inch guns with telling effect on the fort and took over 
some of the larger guns when their crews had been 
killed. The seagoing soldiers of the Minnesota and 
Susquehanna received special commendation and six 
enlisted men, Sergeants Richard Binder and Isaac 
Fry, Corporals John Rannahan and A. J. Tomlin, and 
Privates John Shivers and Henry Thompson, received 
Medals of Honor. Only one Marine was killed and 
two were wounded. 

One hour and fifteen minutes after the first shot was 
fired the guns of the fort had been silenced, but the 
fleet continued its bombardment for three hours in 
an attempt to reduce the works. It succeeded in 
blowing up two of the powder magazines. 

It was now time for the Army troops to make their 
assault on the subdued fort, but adverse winds had 
hindered the movement of the transports and they 
failed to arrive before nightfall. By 7 A.M. Christmas 
morning the transports had come in and the signal 
was given for the landing. Three thousand soldiers 
scrambled out of 100 small boats and began the 
assault under a covering barrage. As in the majority 
of Civil War operations, the part played by the 
Marines was confined solely to sea duty. They did 
not take part in the landing. One reason given for this 
was that many of the ablest Marine officers at the 
time had resigned their commissions in the Corps to 
join the Confederate Army and the majority of the 
ships’ detachments were commanded by noncoms. 

The Army troops captured two light batteries and 
took a few prisoners. The flag staff which had been 
shot down in battle was taken as a trophy. With the 
fort put out of action, the troops were withdrawn and 
the blockade to keep European supplies from reach- 
ing the Confederates was carried on by the Navy. 
By SGT. EDWARD J. EVANS 
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